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MILLS COLLEGE 


The Only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast 
Chartered in 1885 


Mills College has a remarkable geographical 
situation. It is In a commanding position easily 
reached from all parts of the Pacific Coast. Within 
short distance of three cities and the great Uni- 
versities of the West. Secluded among the beautiful 
hills of the suburbs of Oakland, near the eastern 
shores of San Francisco Bay, this college has an 
ideal climate throughout the year. Its grounds com- 
prise 150 acres under cultivation. Its faculty — 
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sents Radcliffe, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
Mawr, Amherst, Stanford University, State Uni- 
versities of Illinois, Wisconsin and California. its 
music and art departments are under well known 
Instructors. 


Entrance requirements equivalent to those of 
Stanford and University of California, and the same 
number of units for graduation. Work recognized 
at both Universities, course for course. Laborator- 
les for science with modern equipment, excellent 
opportunities for home economics, library study, 
music and art. Modern gymnasium in care of 
Director from Boston School of Gymnastics. Special 
care for health of students and provisions for out 
_— Alumnae in every city on the Pacific 

oast. 





For catalogue, address President Luella Clay Carson, LL.D., Millis 
College P. O., California. 

To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Franciseo 
via Key Route boat. rom boat take Oakland train, change at Poplar 
Junction for Twelfth and Broadway, there to car marked “ 3 College.” 
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Headquarters for C. T. A. 
Convention 








Special Rates to Teachers 
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WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS 






@ San Francisco's most perfectly equipped popular priced hotel. 

Two Hundred and Fifty rooms. Every room beautifully 
furnished in mahogany with connecting tiled baths. Baker top 
mattresses and box springs throughout. Its location on the main 
thoroughfare, corner Market and Taylor Streets, is in the center of 
the amusement and big department store district. 


Free Bus From ALL TRAINS AND STEAMERS 
Write for Illustrated Folder 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 


MEXICO 


CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS 
EXCURSION 


Personally conducted from San Francisco 


DECEMBER 14th, 1910 - 


tap $80.00 


Vestibuled Sleeping cars, Parlor, Observation and Dining cars 


Go via SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
and NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF 
MEXICO. Choice of routes 

on return trip, via 

SANTA FE or direct via 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC. Side 

trip to Grand Canyon if 

desired, $6.50 additional. 


For details see agents 


~ SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Flood Building 

Palace Hotel 

Market Street Ferry Depot 

Third and Townsend Streets, Depot 
Broadway and | 3th Street, Oakland 


SANTA FE 
673 MARKET STREET 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


Monadnock Building 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 





The Hotel Shattuck 


BERKELEY now has a new, beautiful, modern, fireproof 
hotel. The Shattuck has been furnished at an expense 
of $60,000, and in comfort and elegance ranks second to none 


in California. 


Teachers attending the coming C. T. A. meeting in 
Berkeley will have the best accommodations at reasonable rates. 


AMERICAN PLAN—Rates, $2.50 and upward. 
Special monthly rates. 


Write for reservations to 


NOAH W. GRAY, Mcr., 
Berkeley. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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A TEACHER'S CREED 


BELIEVE in boys and girls, the men and wo- 
men of a great tomorrow; that whatsoever 


‘the boy soweth the man shall reap. | believe 
in the curse of ignorance, in the efficacy of 
schools, in the dignity of teaching, and in the 
joy of serving another. 

| believe in wisdom as revealed in human 
lives, as well as in the pages of a printed book; 
in lessons taught not so much by precept as by 
example; in ability to work with the hands as 
well as to think with the head: in everything 
that makes life large and lovely. 

| believe in beauty in the schoolroom, in the 
home, in daily life, and out of doors. | believe 
in laughter, in love, in all ideals and distant 
hopes thatlure uson. I believe that every hour 
of every day we receive a just reward for all we 
are and all we do. | believe in the present and 
its opportunities, in the future and its promises, 
and in the divine joy of living. Amen. 

—EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER. 
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Editorial Comment 


L. E. ARMSTRONG 


AGRICULTURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


At the beginning of the fall term a department of agriculture was 
opened in the Stockton high school. The organizing principle of the 
course is found in the practical everyday needs of the great agricultural 
district around Stockton. The work for boys will in all cases include 
application of their studies to real agricultural problems, while a com- 
panion course for girls will treat the more important phases of house- 
hold arts in a similarly practical manner. The new work is under the 
direction of a well-trained graduate of the College of Agriculture at 
Berkeley, and it is extremely interesting to note that two-thirds of his 
time must be given “‘to a study of the agricultural problems at first hand 
throughout the farm area tributary to Stockton.” 

Nowhere in the United States do we know of a more consistent 
effort to make our high schools fit the needs of their communities. This 
plan is clearly in line with the German and French idea of training 
students for the dominant vocations of the community. In drawing this 
clean line of cleavage, Superintendent Jas. A. Barr evidently has the 
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courage of his convictions. Unafraid of the critics who may cry utili- 
tarianism, the Stockton superintendent has dared to set his high school 
squarely in line with the needs of his people. While he is maintaining 
the traditional courses for those who want them, he recognizes that the 
high school in an agricultural district has an obligation toward the boys 
who will follow agriculture as a livelihood, and toward the girls who 
will become the wives of these farmers. Who shall say that Superin- 
tendent Barr’s action is not good and timely? 

Because of the marked educational value of the Stockton plan, we 
have made it our leader for the month. It carries a lesson for every- 
body. Other agricultural districts, seeking ways and means of rendering 
their high schools more serviceable to their communities, will find help in 
this report. The general principle of adaptation to local needs demands 
acceptance or rejection. What will you do with it? We commend 
the report to the careful consideration of school people everywhere. 


THE SCHOLAR IN POLITICS 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson, president of Princeton University, has just 
been elected governor of New Jersey. This is a new role for a univer- 
sity president—a role that a few years ago would scarcely have been 
tolerated. In the old days teachers and preachers were expected “‘to 
keep out of the filthy pool of politics.” A university president was 
expected to play the part of a scholarly recluse—and there were many 
brilliant exemplifications of the part. It was conceded that a university 
president might give good advice to callow youths, even as preachers 
might instruct women and children; but it was the popular notion that 
“‘prexie” would be utterly useless in dealing with “practical” politics. 
This conception of the role of a college president or professor was based 
upon the assumption that a man can not know both men and books. 

Woodrow Wilson is a living refutation of this old conception. He 
is a student of books, the author of one of our best histories of the 
American people. He is also a student of men and their problems. He 
believes that a real man will, irrespective of his position, endeavor to 
touch the life of his community, his state, and his country at all possible 
points. In an address to the men students at Princeton shortly after 
his election as governor, Dr. Wilson said, ““The present’ time is the 
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chance for every one of you. A college man should know the history of 
his country and be acquainted with its politics. The country is looking 
for leaders, and regardless of parties, will support the man the people 
have confidence in. Americans have turned their serious purpose to the 
betterment of politics.”” 

Let us have more university professors who have a healthy interest 
in good government, and who will dare to shock traditions for the sake 
of the right. There is a fine flavor of contempt in saying that a man is 
“‘academic.” And that term is applied to teachers generally. We 
believe that the “academic” teachers would administer the affairs of 
government quite as well as the “practical’’ lawyers who have been on 
the job since time immemorial. Dr. Wilson’s election is an earnest of 
the day when all schoolmen will be practical as well as academic. We 
rejoice in his election and look forward to an efficient, conscientious, 
clean administration of the government of New Jersey. 


PATRIOTISM AND PEACE 


This paper is in thorough sympathy with the movement for interna- 
tional peace. We believe that the magnificent results attained in recent 
years by the conferences at the Hague should be given the widest 
publicity; for these successes show clearly the feasibility of inter- 
national arbitration. The boys and girls in our grammar schools and 
high schools should know definitely of the great movement for world- 
wide peace. They should be led to a sympathetic appreciation of 
Tennyson’s prophetic vision of the time when 


“*The war-drums throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 


It is just possible, however, that in our reaction against militarism 
we may go too far. This possibility, joined with a desire for fair play, 
leads us to include in this number a portion of an address by an old 
soldier. While we should expect these views from one who proved his 
belief in them on several hard-fought fields, we are in duty bound to 
give them a courteous hearing and to ponder them well. We may not 
safely dismiss summarily the views of Washington, Grant and Roose- 
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velt. Their belief that the best means of preserving peace is to be 
prepared for war, may be well founded. On the other hand, we believe 
that the day will come when the lion and the lamb will lie down 
together. We conceive it to be the duty of good people everywhere to 
exert themselves mightily to bring this day to pass. We believe that our 
school histories still present too much of the military and not enough of 
the peaceful achievements of our people. We are sure that the truest 
patriotism earnestly desires international disarmament. But let us not 
be ledby sentimentalism to go too far in setting the world a good example 
in this matter. Our weakness might excite a spirit of aggression. There 
is a deal of practical philosophy in Roosevelt’s aphorism: “Speak softly 


but carry a big stick.” So we bespeak for General Woodruff a 
thoughtful hearing. 


THE BOY SCOUTS 


Bearing on this question of patriotism and peace, we received recently 
from an esteemed correspondent a protest against an article on ‘The 
Boy Scouts” in the October number of the News. That article, taken 
from an exchange, seemed innocent enough to us. Familiar with the 
recent encampment of the Boy Scouts at Monterey and with some of 
the fine results there and elsewhere, we deemed it well worth while to 
call attention to the movement. We failed to detect the lurking devil 
of militarism. But he is there, our correspondent asserts, and asks as a 
corrective that we publish this month an article by the president of the 
American Humane Education Society. While we are not convinced 
that a corrective is necessary, the article by Mr. Rowley is thought- 
provoking in itself; and so we are pleased to include it. 

We are frank to say that we believe in the Boy Scouts and also in 
the Bands of Mercy. We fail to find any conflict between them, and 
see nothing incongruous or inconsistent in a boy’s belonging to both. 
Even if army officers believe that Boy Scouts will grow up to recruit 
our regular army, we should not fail to examine the question on its 
merits. Nor do we deem an honorable military career in the service 
of one’s country a disgrace or a mistake. It is not at all conclusive, how- 
ever, that the Boy Scout movement tends toward militarism. So far 
as competent judges can determine, the movement is markedly successful 
in training boys to be honorable, loyal,. obliging, considerate, courteous, 
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kind, obedient, cheerful, prompt and thrifty. If the Boy Scout work 
will develop these virtues to any considerable extent, we believe that 
these qualities will in themselves furnish the best corrective for any 
innate unseemly belligerency. We believe that the possibilities for good 
in the movement far outweigh the possibilities for evil. 


A LESSON FROM THE ELECTION 


In the defeat of Senator Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, we have 
another marked illustration of the imperative need for the election of 
United States senators by the people. During the last ten years we 
have been passing rather rapidly through an interesting phase of political 
evolution. Lines of political cleavage have become somewhat obscured 
and in many instances obliterated. The tariff debates and votes in the 
last session of Congress have rendered it practically impossible to define 
the terms Republican and Democratic, except historically. With this 
obscuring of party lines has come a pronounced tendency to choose men 
regardless of party, who stand for clean living and right thinking. More 
and more are we demanding men who will stand for the interests of 
the many instead of the few. The candidate’s character to-day counts 
for more than his party platform. 

How utterly fatuous and vicious, then, to cling to a worn-out system 
which largely prevents the registration of the people’s personal confi- 
dence! How difficult it is for the people to express their approval or 
disapproval of their senators! The present plan of choosing senators 
is admirably adapted to holding parties in line, thereby preventing inde- 
pendent thinking and voting. If any one thing could have made Indiana 
elect a Republican legislature, it was the knowledge that such a legis- 
lature would return Beveridge to the senate. Think of the irony of the 
situation! The very man who, in the interests of the people, had rebuked 
the reactionary tendencies of the Republican party, forcing upon that 
party the appointment of a tariff commission to do away with the present 
log-rolling methods of revision, still is made the victim of widespread 
dissatisfaction with the policies he condemned. 

The election returns from all over the United States lead one to believe 
that if the people of Indiana could have voted directly for senator, 
Beveridge would have been triumphantly returned. We do not believe 
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for a moment that the voters of Indiana prefer Kern to Beveridge. But 
the stakes were set so that the voters could not rebuke Republicanism 
and approve Beveridge at the same time. Thus in spite of his brilliant 
record, Senator Beveridge is made the scapegoat for policies which he 
himself had most earnestly and effectively rebuked. His own activity 
for the right contributed largely toward his defeat by making Indiana 
Democratic. Whatever may have been true in the past, there is no 
justification longer for the old system of electing senators. It smells to 
heaven. May every teacher of civics in California use this incident to 
impress upon the voters of to-morrow the necessity of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States correcting this abuse, and placing 
the election of United States senators where it belongs—in the hands 
of the people. 


SELLING SAMPLE COPIES 


An Eastern book firm recently sent postcards to many school people 
in California offering to buy the sample copies sent by publishers for 
examination. The recipients of these cards were informed that during 
the preceding week the firm had received fifteen shipments from school 
officials in California. 

It is quite probable that some conscientious teachers, principals and 
superintendents have disposed of sample copies without thought of wrong. 
But we believe that a little reflection will make it plain that if the 
sending of sample copies by publishers is justifiable, it must be as a 
means of advertising. Certainly a publishing firm could not present, nor 
could a school officer accept, copies merely as a personal courtesy. 
There must_be some service to the schools to keep the transaction clean. 
To remove the matter as far as possible from a personal basis would 
seem to be desirable. This can be secured by regarding the book as 
belonging to the position rather than to the person. It seems clear that 
books sent to principals and superintendents should be placed in their 
teachers’ libraries. 

We fancy we hear some good soul inquire what should be done 
with the copies sent for review to editors of educational journals. The 
editor of this paper confesses that he has been strongly tempted, because 
of the large number of copies he receives for review, to sell these books 
and turn the proceeds into the funds of the Council of Education. Such 
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a course would net a tidy sum every year. But here is the point. 
Throwing these books back into the market to be sold at reduced prices 
is unfair to the publisher and works an injustice to the author, for the 
latter gets no royalty on advertising copies. So we see no honorable 
way out save to place these copies as wisely as possible in the hands 
of teachers and children of our acquaintance, or to return the books to 
the publishers. 

The publishing firms are rendering a great educational service by 
sending out sample copies. They rightly regard the work as a legitimate 
means of advertising new books. We owe the publishers a square deal, 
and we owe it to ourselves and our calling to keep this real educational 
service above reproach. 


SNOBBISHNESS 


It has been often said that a university is where “‘the winds of free- 
dom are blowing,”” but sometimes a closer contact would lead one to 
think the phrase should read the ‘“‘winds of freedom be blowed.”” For 
we find sometimes many cliques and clans and snobbish segregations, 
ingenious devices to advertise slight degrees of attainments such as the 
old college classics, undergraduate and graduate groups, junior and senior 
colleges, ranks and degrees, honor societies, and other manufactured 
distinctions which serve to cloud the issues and divert the aims in the 
work of intellectual development. To many these matters seem harm- 
less and that it is rude to attempt to dim the glow of sweet satisfaction 
they give. They may be harmless and insignificant in the abstract but 
they do not remain in the abstract but become concrete and often rein- 


forced concrete.—Dr. Oliver P. Jenkins. 





Put It OFF 

If you've got a soul to slay, 
Put it off. 

If you've got a grudge to pay, 
Put it off. 

If an evil plan to lay, 

Or an evil word to say, 

Do not foster it to-day; 
Put it off. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE STOCKTON HIGH SCHOOL* 
Jas. A. BARR 
Superintendent Stockton Schools 


INCE the Berkeley meeting of the California Teachers’ Association 
in December, 1905, the cause of agricultural education in California 
has been slowly gaining ground. The State law now requires the 

teaching of “nature study with special reference to agriculture in the 
primary and grammar schools.” Every year sees an increase in the 
number of school gardens in both rural and city schools. The California 
Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo continues its good work. The, 
State has opened an agricultural high school in connection with the 
university farm at Davis, near the city of Sacramento. The College 
of Agriculture of the University of California at Berkeley still keeps 
up its good work of training agricultural experts on the one hand, and 
of extending help to the farmer on the other through farmers’ institutes, 
short courses in agriculture and the publication of circulars and bulletins. 


However, the gain is entirely too slow. The whole trend of educa- 
tion in the elementary and high schools is still away from the farm, 
notwithstanding the fact that at least 40 per cent of the population 
of the State depends on the various forms of agriculture for a liveli- 
hood. But few of the 187 high schools in the State, even in agricultural 
districts, are making a serious effort to prepare the farmer for his special 
work, a work that is surely of overshadowing importance to California. 
In the high schools of the State there are 32,014 students. Many are 
being prepared for business life, but the preparation of by far the 
larger number is for entrance to the universities as future doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, etc., all of which shows how much we do for tra- 
ditional subjects in our high schools, how little to develop the industries 
of the State. Not one of the six State normal schools is specializing at 
all on preparing teachers to teach agriculture in the public schools. True, 
some of them have courses in Nature Study and School Gardening, but 
with no substantial understanding of real agriculture back of the veneer 
of method. A brief consideration of some actual results secured in 
Europe through agricultural education will be of interest. “The practical 
results of the foreign system of agricultural research and education are 
shown in the increased production of these countries as compared with 


¥A report to the Stockton Board of Education. 
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the United States, where masses of the farmers have not been reached by 
organized educational agencies. 

The following figures, giving the average production of wheat, rye, 
oats, barley and potatoes in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain and Ireland for the years 1903, 
1904 and 1905, as furnished by Mr. G. K. Holmes, of the division 
of foreign markets, bureau of statistics, of the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States, compared with the average of these same crops 
in the United States, as given in the census of 1900, show how much 
greater are the crop yields in these countries than in the United States: 


BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Eight foreign United 
countries States 
28.42 — 12.5 
12.4 
31.9 
26.8 


Potatoes . k 93.0 


These reports show an average excess per acre abroad over produc- 
tion in the United States of 127 per cent for wheat, 97 per cent for 
rye, 36.8 per cent for oats, 30 per cent for barley and 93 per cent 
for potatoes. 

At the prices prevailing in 1900 such an addition to the crops of 
the United States would be equivalent to an annual increase in value in 
these five crops over that reported in the census of 1900 of $666,- 
483,219, or 90 per cent. If the same percentage were applied to the 
total crop production of that year in the United States the increase would 
amount to $2,619,124,796. 

There can be little doubt that an important factor in this increased 
average production per acre by foreign countries over the United States 
is the systematic methods pursued by these countries in carrying infor- 
mation respecting improved agricultural operations directly to the 
farming people through extension methods of education. Similar methods 
adopted and carried out in this country will undoubtedly produce like 
beneficial results. In the United States we have in the main been con- 
tent with investigating farm problems and with distributing yearly millions 
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of copies of printed documents. All this, of course, has done good. 
In the European countries mentioned, not only has work similar to that 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and of the various 
colleges of agriculture been done, but more has been done. The work 
has been taken by the respective governments to the schools and to the 
farmers themselves. Investigations followed by printed matter is well, 
but if the investigation and the printed matter are followed up with well- 
directed agricultural work in the schools and through the schools with 
personal work with the farmers, results will come to us in dollars and 
cents just as they have come to France, Germany, and the other countries 
mentioned. 

Since the passage of the land grant act in 1862, establishing colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, the Federal Government has been 
committed to the cause of agricultural and industrial education. This 
policy of the National Government has been further emphasized by the 
passage of the Hatch act (March 2, 1887), the Adams act (March 
16, 1906), and later by the Nelson amendment. Under the movement 
for agricultural and industrial education and research started in 1862, 
including the Federal Department of Agriculture, the State experiment 
stations, the State agricultural colleges, and the agricultural high schools 
already established, we now spend annually in the United States, exclu- 
sive of inspection and other general work, something like $10,000,000. 

Note especially that the greater part of this vast sum is spent 
yearly: (1) For experimental and research work along agricultural 
lines; (2) for printing and distributing the results of such work; 
(3) for training agricultural experts in the various colleges of agriculture. 
Unquestionably this pioneer work has been of immense service to the 
farmers of the United States. However, it is high time for all this 
research work to be made available to the farmers through the schools. 
Why may not this work (with its annual cost of nearly $10,000,000) 
be made of real value to practically every farmer in California? Why 
may not this work be brought in a practical way to every farmer in 
San Joaquin county by the establishment of am agricultural department 
in the Stockton High School? 

At the present time botany, physics and chemistry are taught in 
the high school as university preparatory subjects. These subjects might 
well be taught from an agricultural standpoint so that students graduated 
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from the high school would have a practical knowledge of soil, plant 
life and other problems of vital interest to the farmer. The chemical 
laboratory can easily be provided with apparatus for milk testing, 
pasteurizing milk and for studies with soils, fertilizers, feeds and many 
other subjects which would make the high school of more interest and 
value to the boy or girl interested in the farm. 

In connection with agricultural work in the high school, laboratories 
could be established for the analysis of soils and for other work in co- 
operation with the Department of Agriculture at Washington and with 
the College of Agriculture at Berkeley. The soil survey already carried 
out in San Joaquin county by the bureau of soils shows thirteen kinds 
of soil in the area surveyed, each, of course, requiring special treatment 
to secure the best results. The proposed agricultural laboratories could 
not only be used by students for class work, but might be made of the 
greatest possible service in aiding farmers throughout the county in solving 
their individual farm problems. 

With the gradual passing of grain farming on large areas in San 
Joaquin county and with the spread of intensified farming on small 
tracts has come a greater need for such help as the proposed work 
would give. In this connection it is interesting to note that the number 
of farms in the county has increased from 1,966 in the year 1900 to 
4,318 in 1909, while during the same period the average size of farms 
in the county has decreased from 382 acres to 180 acres. In 1900 
there were but 699 farms with less than 100 acres each, while in 1909 
there were 3,227. It should need no argument to show that the smaller 
the farm the greater the need of scientific agriculture. 

In considering the desirability of emphasizing the study of agriculture 
in the Stockton schools, the following summarized statements are worthy 
of consideration: 

(1) About the geographical center of the great interior valley of 
California, Stockton is the center of one of the richest agricultural districts 
of the Pacific coast. Immediately adjacent to the city is the great peat 
land area of the State, producing great crops of barley, potatoes, beans, 
asparagus, celery, and other truck products. On the uplands near the 
city are the table and wine grape, orchard, dairying, hay and grain areas. 

(2) With such diversity of soils and of agricultural products, the 
problems of the farmer are both numerous and varied. Aside from 
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assistance from the Department of Agriculture at Washington and from 
the College of Agriculture at Berkeley; he gets no help. In particular 
he gets no real help from the schools either for himself or for his children. 

(3) Our high school, with its 16 instructors and its 450 students, 
the students largely from the agricultural class, is doing practically 
nothing to help the farmer directly or to train his children for farm life. 

(4) Throughout the district of which Stockton is the center, the 
teachers are nearly all graduates of our high school. With city ideals 
and with neither knowledge of nor interest in agriculture, these teachers 
very naturally turn the farmer boys and girls from the farm and toward 
the city. 

The Stockton High School gives four-year courses along two distinct 
lines: (1) Courses preparatory for entrance to the university; (2) 
Courses preparatory for business life. A third line of work is proposed 
for the great agricultural district around Stockton, the work to include 
not only distinctive preparation for farm life, but help for the fathers 
and mothers now on the farm. In brief, the following plan is suggested: 

(1) A high school course in agriculture extending over two years, 
the course to be planned to meet the needs of the actual farmer and 
to provide for ample field and laboratory work. 

(2) A four-years’ course. 

(3) In addition to basic studies on soils, plant life, animal hus- 
bandry, etc., all work to lead directly to the agricultural problems of San 
Joaquin county (for instance, to the problems peculiar to peat lands 
and their products; to irrigation; to alfalfa; to the grape; to dairying; 
to local insect pests, etc.). 

(4) The work to include courses appropriate for girls along the 
line of household arts. These courses should deal with the domestic, 
household and. health questions of the home, and, when fully developed, 
should provide for instruction in cooking, in the chemistry of foods, in 
invalid cookery, in sewing, in home nursing, in what to do in case of 
accident, in house furnishing and home management, in home sanitation, 
in the care of children—in short, with those things girls should know as 
a preparation for wifehood and motherhood, whether for city or rural 
life. 

(5) The high school department of agriculture to be in charge of 
an expert director who would be called upon to teach not to exceed 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE STOCKTON HIGH SCHOOL 


one-third of his time, the rest of the time to be devoted to a study of 
the agricultural problems at first hand throughout the farm area tributary 
to Stockton. The director in charge to be the “connecting link’’ between 
the problem of the individual farmer on the one hand and the research 
work of the United States Department of Agriculture and of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Berkeley on the other. The director to take up 
any agricultural problems with any of our farmers at any time, go to 
their farms and help in finding a solution. By this means the farmers 
might be reached directly and made to feel that our agricultural high 
school course was their course and that our director and teachers were 
willing and able both to educate their boys and girls for profitable farm 
life and to cope with the economic problems troublesome or burdensome 
to them. By this field work not only would the farmers be helped with 
their farm problems, but the high school work would be brought in touch 
with the real agricultural problems of San Joaquin county. Our farming 
community would very soon come to see we were not offering ““book” 
farming. 

(6) Short courses to be offered to farmers and those interested 
in agriculture who can not take a full course, to be given, of course, 
in a co-operative way with the College of Agriculture of our State 
university and with the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

(7) The agricultural course to be open to students preparing to 
become teachers to the end that both the graded and rural schools 
throughout the district may be provided with teachers with a knowledge 
of and a sympathy for farm life. Students preparing to attend the State 
normal schools especially to be encouraged to take this course. 

(8) The publication and distribution of leaflets bearing on the agri- 
cultural problems of this district. 

(9) County and district institutes of teachers, farmers and students 
jointly to consider educational and agricultural problems, such insti- 
tutes to be directed by the agricultural department of our high school, 
and, of course, with the co-operation of the College of Agriculture of the 
State university and of the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 

(10) The director to have charge of the work in Nature Study, 
Elementary Agriculture and School Gardening in the elementary schools 
of Stockton. 
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(11) A portion of our ten-acre high school site to be utilized as an 
agricultural experimental station. 

(12) The work of the agricultural department of the high school 
to be supplemented by the establishment of agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in various parts of the county to be supervised by such departments 
in co-operation with the Department of Agriculture at Washington and 
of the College of Agriculture at Berkeley. 

(13) Co-operative research work to be undertaken in connection 
with the departments at Washington and Berkeley in introducing new 
crops, in increasing yields, in eradicating insect pests, in encouraging 
better farm practice, and along other lines similar to recent studies of 
““potato sick lands’ and of methods of packing and shipping grapes. 

(14) Arrangements to be made with farmers in the different parts 
of San Joaquin county so that field studies may be made by students 
with all types of soils and of agricultural and horticultural products, 
the students also to help the director in studying the special problems 
of individual farmers. 

(15) As the work develops, the director (if it meets with the 
approval of the school authorities of the county) to work out a course 
of study in agriculture for the rural schools of the district tributary to 
Stockton and by a series of teachers’ meetings and conferences to super- 
vise the work. 

If such work could be carried out in Stockton, it must be admitted 


it would help both the present-day farmer and the farmer of the future 
in San Joaquin county. 


THE EpirorR AND THE OFFICE DEVIL 

Enraged over something the local newspaper had printed about him, 
a subscriber burst into the editor’s office in search of the responsible 
reporter. 

““Who are you?” he demanded, glaring at the editor, who was also 
the main stockholder. 

“I’m the newspaper,” was the calm reply. 

“And who are you?” he next inquired, turning his resentful gaze 
on the chocolate-colored office-devil clearing out the waste-basket. 

“Me?” rejoined the darky, grinning from ear to ear. “Ah guess 
Ah’s he cul’ud supplement.” —Lippincott’s. 
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THE TEACHER’S NEEDS 
E. Morris Cox 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 


T IS our duty as members of a great profession to devote our atten- 
I tion to problems connected with the work in which we are 
engaged. The content of school studies, the nature of the course 
of study, the methods of instruction, and the problems of administra- 
tion always receive due consideration.” All these topics are of a nature 
to better prepare us to help others. Rarely do we discuss topics relat- 
ing to our own welfare. The very nature of our work makes it unat- 
tractive to those who have not a goodly share of the missionary spirit. 
Through generations teachers have loved their neighbors better than 
themselves, whereas the divine command is that we should “love our 
neighbors as ourselves.” All good teachers work overtime. Did you 
ever hear of one being paid for overtime work? Good teachers give 
more than the work required as teachers; they give their sympathy 
and love and an everlasting interest to those who come under their 
care. No work saps vitality as does this giving of the spirit. This 
service can not be measured in hours. It can not be paid for entirely 
by appreciation. The schools are for the pupils, and teachers should 
be, and I believe are, most vigorous supporters of this doctrine; but 
when the too economical or stingy community wishes to impose upon 
this generosity of teachers, or the spendthrift school board exhausts its 
funds for the benefit of certain local business men or contractors and thus 
renders itself unable to pay the teachers their just due, then the time 
has come that teachers’ organizations should assert vigorously the rights 
of teachers and demand a just recognition of their labors, in such a 
manner as individual teachers alone can not do. 

There will be those who will cry ‘‘Selfish, selfish.” We know 
there are good people who hold that a teacher need only do her work 
well and that the public will see to it that she is rewarded with mate- 
rial rewards and greater appreciation. Experience does not show it. 
The teachers of California are to-day not so well paid as they were 
ten years ago. The yearly salaries are greater, but the increase has not 
equaled a third of the increase in the cost of living, and there has been 
apparently no additional rewards of any other nature. It is true that in 
some cities and communities the salaries have in a measure kept pace 
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with other conditions, but on the whole this is not true. Must we be 
quiet when we know this is the situation merely because some of our 
good friends will proclaim us selfish for plainly stating the conditions 
which confront us? Are we selfish for seeking and even demanding 
a just reward for our labor? It is not probable that such efforts will 
cause us, as some seem to believe, to lose all thought for the welfare 
of our children and to become mere gold seekers or loafers sitting in 
easy chairs from which no school board can dismiss us. Nor does it 
seem that after years of service in such missionary work and with several 
generations of such an inheritance, looking forward to the chief reward 
held out to us—that which God will give to those who are faithful— 
that we are in danger of suddenly losing our missionary faith and out- 
look and of becoming worldly self-seekers. Nor does it follow that 
if something like a just material reward should be bestowed upon us 
here, that God will withhold any portion of that reward to which we 
have been heretofore so constantly directed, provided we shall remain 
faithful to the welfare of our defenseless charges. Nor will it follow 
because we should unite in demanding that which is necessary to pro- 
tect those of us, who, in our old age are no longer able to earn a living, 
from the uncertain charities of our friends, that any considerable number 
of us will proceed to feign mental or physical disabilities at the earliest 
possible moment in order to enjoy our leisure supported by the State’s 
bounty. Because we should decide to assert in a collective fashion 
the rights of the teacher does not give any grounds for even the sus- 
picion that we need be or shall be any less regardful of our pupils’ 
welfare. A better material reward for teachers must result in good 
to the schools. Better pay means for teachers a wider experience, better 
health and vigor, more books, and many other things that mean better 
service for the schools. 


The State will not in the long run get service that it does not pay 
for. To-day there are almost no young men preparing for teaching 
because the rewards are not attractive. Many young women, too, are 
finding other fields so attractive that the schools are losing the services 
of some of the best of them. This will be more and more true unless 
improvement is made along three lines—tenure, salary, and pensions 
or retirement funds. 
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In practice most of the cities and many of the country districts 
now have a satisfactory tenure. But the law still reads wrong, and 
why should a bugaboo law requiring an annual election be allowed 
to serve as a nightmare to good and faithful teachers: when we all 
believe it wrong? Let us rid ourselves of everything that does not give 
ease and comfort to the mind of every faithful teacher; for the faithful 
are the only ones who will be disturbed by such bugaboos. It takes 
something more substantial and real to strike fear into the hearts of the 
incompetent. There seems to be no sound reason why the law should 
not be so amended that, after a teacher has successfully filled a position 
for a time—say two years—that she should not be considered perma- 
nent until such time as the school board shall serve notice that her services 
are no longer required, giving reasons therefor, and that notice should 
be required before the end of a school term. 

Annuities or retirement funds are a necessity. They protect both 
teachers and pupils. They protect the old teachers from want; they 
will protect the children often from being taught by a teacher after the 
age at which she is no longer a successful teacher. At present many 
school boards must practice cruelty either by removing an old, faithful 
teacher or by imposing her upon a class of children who should be 
directed by a younger and more vigorous person. There are no worries 
more taxing than those that arise from the fear of poverty and suffering 
in old age. So that if we can remove this fear we can do much to 
increase the efficiency of many. 

The teachers’ associations of California should stand constantly for 
proper salaries. They should immediately take steps to secure the 
necessary legislation for providing proper tenure and a practicable 
plan of retirement salaries. We must stand for these things for no 
other reason than that they will make better schools for the children. 
We should stand for the system that will attract to the work the best 
teachers we can get, keep them after we get them, and retire them 
decently when their services are no longer best for the children. Proper 
salaries are a necessary part in attracting the best service, suitable tenure 
is essential to the retaining of such service, and a retirement salary 
fund is the only thing that can relieve us of cruelty in completing this 
system. 
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PATRIOTISM AND PEACE * 
Gen. C. A. Wooprurr 
Gommandant Veterans’ Home, Napa, California 





WISH most earnestly to impress upon you the fact that, while 

I patriotism abhors war, loves tranquility and is the moving spirit of 

good government, it also inculcates every duty incident to just war 
as well as honorable peace; yet there are those, good but misguided men, 
who discourage its highest teachings. I say highest, because the highest 
test of patriotism is that which requires the individual to offer his life as 
a sacrifice for his country, as they discourage everything that has a sem- 
blance of preparation for war. They fondly dream that the time will 
soon come, is almost here, when there will be no more war. They soar 
so high into the realms of sentiment, and become so imbued with an 
abstract love for their fellowmen, that they ignore the plain facts of the 
case. They leave out of consideration the unwelcome truth that the 
barracks of civilized, Christianized Europe shelter more trained soldiers 
to-day than the world ever saw before, that one great Oriental nation 
has mighty, modern trained armies, that the largest Oriental nation of the 
world is awakening and arming, and that the ocean is plowed by the 
strongest navies the sun ever shown upon. They close their eyes to the 
fact that so long as ambition, avarice and revenge are attributes of human 
nature, so long will there be war. 

We may cry Peace! Peace! but until mankind has advanced far 
beyond its present barbarous nature, the law of self-preservation will 
cause us to meet force with force and, as there are no immediate indica- 
tions that the day of man’s regeneration is at hand, it behooves us to 
instil into the minds of the young that spirit of true patriotism which will 
impel them to battle to the bitter end for peace and good government, 
with heart, voice, purse, ballot, and if need must be, with the bayonet. 

And right here let me correct one error that a great many good 
people fall into. They imagine because we talk of patriotism, of war 
and preparation for war, that we desire war. This is a great mistake and 
has no foundation in fact. Take my own case. I marched to the front 
as a boy, forty-eight years ago, have seen some of the horrors of war, 
and have one son in the army and one in the navy. Do you suppose I 
am anxious to see them march and sail away to war? 


* From an address at the Napa county institute. 
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No soldier, no good citizen wants war, but intelligent patriotism 
would induce such thorough preparation as will render war against us 
inexpedient and unprofitable to our enemies or rivals. 

Patriotism causes men to rally to the colors, discipline makes soldiers 
of them, soldiers form armies, armies secure peace; just as philanthropists 
build medical colleges, medical colleges form physicians, and physicians 
cure diseases. When we are sick we want a doctor, a good one, and we 
want him quickly. When the national life or honor is threatened we 
want armies and navies; large and good ones, and recent events have 
shown that we want them quickly. 

The surgeon does not create the disease that requires the knife, the 
clergyman does not create the sin against which he battles. No more 
does the soldier create war; that is the work of the merchant, the banker, 
the politician and sometimes the missionary. Preparation for war is a 
combination of wisdom and patriotism. _ 

It takes at least six months to discipline and make decent soldiers out 
of the raw recruit. A distinguished general said, “In every battle during 
the first six months of the Civil War a regular force, one-half the size of 
either army, could have defeated both armies combined.” In his fare- 
well address, Washington said, “If we desire peace, it must be known 
that we are ready for war.”” As the angel of death was hovering over 
him, General Grant said, ““To maintain peace in the future, it is neces- 
sary to be prepared for war.” 

Three years ago President Roosevelt said, “The only safe and 
honorable foreign policy for the United States is to show itself courteous 
to other nations, scrupulous not to infringe upon their rights, and yet able 
and ready to defend our own.”” Sherman who said, “War is hell,”” also 
said, ‘I can not help pleading with my countrymen at every opportunity, 
to cherish all that is manly and noble in the military profession, because 
peace is enervating, and no man is wise enough to fortell when soldiers 
may be in demand again.” 

To-day we have about 50,000 regular soldiers in the United States 
and about 110,000 organized militia. 

Now let us consider Japan. I take her as an example, rather than 
Germany, because she is our nearest neighbor on the Pacific. The 
2,615,000 boys in her schools have compulsory gymnastics, military 
drill and discipline; the girls are trained as nurses; her annual con- 
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scription is 520,000; her active army is 742,000; she has easily double 
our naval strength on the Pacific; she has 1,600 vessels with 1,115,000 
tonnage subsidized for transportation, capable of transporting at one 
time 25,000 cavalry, 80 six-gun batteries, and 250,000 infantry. 
Sailing from Nagasaki they could reach our coast in three weeks, and we 
would not know of their sailing until they were ready to inform us, and 
there are loyal Japanese enough in this country to put every transconti- 
nental railroad out of commission. 

There is a class who recall the glorious achievements of our 
seasoned volunteers and say, ““We can resist any two nations in the 
world.” Yes, so we can, provided the enemy will kindly wait six months 
until we are ready. Do any of our people imagine he will do it? 

Let me give you an illustration of how he will wait: Just 56 hours 
after the Russian Government was notified that diplomatic relations were 
broken, not war declared, mind you, one Japanese squadron was off 
Port Arthur, 700 miles from Japan’s nearest naval base, and a second 
squadron off Chemulpo, 400 miles from that base, and within the next 
24 hours, 6,000 veteran troops were landed upon Korean soil, two 
Russian battleships, two cruisers, and one gunboat destroyed and three 
cruisers injured. To-day if a nation is prepared as Japan was in this 
case, or as Germany was in 1870, the time between the declaration of 
war and the movement of the armies is but a day. Literally if war is 
declared to-day, the armies will move not later than to-morrow, In fact 
during the past century the movement of troops, more often than the 
reverse, has been the prelude, the thunder of cannon the actual declara- 
tion of war. Truly without being prepared for war we are living in a 
fool’s paradise and can not expect to avoid war. 

We insure against fire, paying over 300 millions in premiums 
annually, not because we expect it, but to prevent financial ruin or serious 
embarrassment if it does come. National preparation is national insur- 
ance, not against fire, but against invasion, pillage, requisition and indem- 
nity—the latter often dwarfing the losses of our most destructive confla- 
grations. 

In 1870 Germany was prepared, France was not. As a result, 
France paid to Germany, in addition to Alsace and Lorrainé, “an indem- 
nity more than three times San Francisco's total losses in the great fire 


and earthquake of April, 1906. 
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THE BOY SCOUT AND MILITARISM 





I am not an alarmist, but an invasion of the United States by 
500,000 trained soldiers would cost us in indemnity, damage and extra 
expense, not counting blood, territory and humiliation, twenty times the 
increased annual expense of a standing army of 250,000 men and a 
national guard of 250,000 more. 


THE BOY SCOUT AND MILITARISM 
Francis H. Row.Ley 
President American Humane Education Society 


HIS movement, becoming more and more widely known as the 
Boy Scouts of America, or, if another similar organization is 
effected, to be known also as the American Boy Scouts, has a 
great deal in its favor. We can but rejoice in whatever will take lads 
into the country, teach them, under wise leaders, how to study nature 
in her manifold forms, and to develop in themselves a fine health of 
body and soul. The country boy who knows the names of trees and 
shrubs, who has tramped for hours through wood and field, who has 
learned to see things and understand their meaning, has had a training 
that no city school can give. But above all this, if such an organization 
as we have referred to can minister by these out-of-doors camp experi- 
ences to the character of our boys—to a sturdier, more self-reliant 
manhood, to a cleaner and healthier moral nature, we are with it with 
all our hearts. 

But here’s the peril. We attended the other day a meeting to con- 
sider the organization of this movement in New England. The chief 
speakers were military men who spoke enthusiastically of the plan, who 
saw in it such rare possibilities to stir and foster the latent military spirit, 
to make soldiers out of the rising generation against that fatal day they 
all said was coming when our now defenseless country would have to 
fight for its very existence. It was not altogether a pleasant task to 
protest against the overflowing spirit of militarism that seemed to be 
carrying all before it, and to deny such unwarranted assertions as that 
we were in danger of sudden invasion and the horrors of a disastrous 
war. Still that is what we did in as straightforward and vigorous 
English as we could command. 
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So far as this Boy Scout idea, openly or covertly, seeks to awaken 
in the breast of youth the spirit of war, to magnify it, or glorify it, or 
to instil the notion that war is one of the things for which we must 
be always looking and always preparing, we are first and last and always 
against it. Our 80,000 Bands of Mercy stand for something very 
different from this. 

The boy we want to see is not the weak-kneed coward who can 
not fight a worthy foe when necessary. The boy rather who hates 
fighting and brutality in all its forms, who knows the worth of those finer 
graces of kindness and a sweet humanity, but who nevertheless, as boy 
or man, is fearless when duty calls, and daring to self-forgetfulness 
whenever any righteous cause needg’his defense. It is our hope that if 
this Boy Scout movement is to become as popular here as it is in 
England that its management may fall into the hands of wise and far- 
seeing leaders. That it should have the most careful consideration, that 
nothing should be done hastily or without thorough deliberation, there 
can be no question. 


CALIFORNIA’s Cup OF GOLD 

The golden poppy is God’s gold, 

The gold that lifts, nor weighs us down; 
The gold that knows no miser’s hold, 

The gold that banks not in the town, 
But singing, laughing, freely spills 
Its hoard far up the happy hills; 
Far up, far down, at every turn— 
What beggar has not gold to burn! 

—JOAQUIN MILLER. 


No Risk 


“Susannah,” asked the preacher, when it came her turn to answer the 
usual questions in such cases, “do you take this man to be your wedded 
husband, for better or for worse——” 

‘*Jes’ as he is, pahson,”’ she interrupted, “‘jes’ as he is. Ef he gits 
any beitah Ah’ll know de good Lawd’s gwine to take ‘im; an’ ef he 
gets any wusser, w'y, Ah’ll tend to ‘im myself.""—Y outh’s Companion. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
LOS ANGELES* 


J. M. Guinn 


HE subject upon which I am to address you this afternoon is 

T not one of my own choosing. It was assigned me or I was 

assigned to it. It reads “Beginnings of the School System of 

Los Angeles.” The originator of that title evidently thought that the 

Los Angeles school system had several beginnings—that it broke out at 

certain times like juvenile epidemics, such as whooping cough, measles, 
or mumps. 


In the one hundred and twenty-eight years that have passed since 
good old Governor Filipe de Neve and his little band of pobladores 
founded the Pueblo de Nuestra La Reina de Los Angeles (the town 
of our Lady the Queen of the Angels), Los Angeles has had several 
schools systems, and I might add several schools without system. A 
certain ancient party very much addicted to matrimony once remarked 
‘There is nothing new under the sun.” In an historical review of the 
schools of Los Angeles under the rule of Spain, of Mexico and the 
United States that I propose to give, I shall endeavor to show that 
some of the fads and foibles that have been inoculated into or engrafted 
upon our system of late years had their counterparts in the olden time, 
that some of the methods and theories that we point to with pride now, 
had their beginnings in the dark ages of the profession. These have 
been developed and built into a system by successive generations of 
teachers. 


The evolution of a school system in Los Angeles was slow. The 
conditions incident to its development were not favorable. Not one of 
the original settlers of the town could read and write. They were an 
easy-going poco tiempo sort of people, content to labor and wait, par- 
ticularly to wait. They were so slow that it took them thirty-six years 
to open a school and forty years to start a graveyard. 

Maximo Pino was the pioneer schoolmaster of Los Angeles. He 
taught during the years 1817 and 1818. His salary was $140 a year. 
After two years of brain fag the school took a vacation of ten years 


“Delivered before History Section of the Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, December 23, 1909. 
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to allow the knowledge acquired time to settle. The people then were 
opposed to educational cramming just as they are in theory to-day. 

During the Spanish era in California the schoolmasters were mostly 
superannuated soldiers grown too old to be of use at their trade of killing. 
They possessed that dangerous thing, “‘a little learning.” About all 
they could teach was reading, writing and the doctrina Christiana or 
catechism. The school system of these old masters was like that laid 
down by Pete Jones for the Hoosier schoolmaster—‘No lickin, no 
larnin,”’ said Pete. These were not the days of painless education. 

Draco, an old Spartan code commissioner, had but one penalty for 
all crimes—death. The least, he said, deserved death, and there could 
be no greater for the greatest. The old soldier schoolmasters had but 
one penalty for all juvenile offenses—whipping. Whether the offense 
was a blot on his copy book, or neglect to commit to memory the 
doctrina, the penalty was a scourging with a hempen cat-o’-nine-tails, 
and the yells the culprit emitted were the beginnings of the class yell, 
and the dullest boy was usually the yell leader because he had the most 
practice. So you see that the class yell instead of being an innovation 
of a decade or two ago is a century old. 

Mexico did better for education in California than did Spain. The 
school terms were lengthened. The first school of which we have any 
record in the Mexican regime was taught by Luciano Valdez. He 
kept the pueblo school open at varying intervals from 1827 to 1832. 
Luciano was one of the martyrs of the profession, sacrificed on the altar 
of a system. The following entry in the minutes of the Ayuntamiento or 
town council proceedings (the members of which acted as a board 
of education) tells his fate: 

“The Most Illustrious Ayuntamiento dwelt on the lack of improve- 
ment in the public school of the pueblo, and on account of the necessity 
of civilizing and morally training the children it was thought wise to 
place citizen Vicente Morago in charge of said school from this date, 
recognizing in him the necessary qualification for the discharge of said 
duties; allowing him $15 monthly, the same as was paid the retiring 
citizen Luciano Valdez.” 

The regidores of the Ayuntamiento had been educated under the 
old soldier system of ‘‘no lickin, no larnin,”” and when Schoolmaster 
Valdez spared the rod, in their estimation he spoiled the child, so they 
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discharged him. Valdez lost his job and the profession lost a reformer: 

Schoolmaster Morago flagellated and civilized the village school 
boys for a year and a day; then he was appointed secretary of the 
Ayuntamiento at the munificent salary of $30 monthly, so he resigned. 
Francisco Pantojo was appointed preceptor of the public school. He 
wielded the birch or plied the ferule to January, 1834; then he 
demanded that his salary be increased to $20 per month. The Ayun- 
tamiento refused to grant it and have left this stigma on Pantojo’s 
professional ability: ‘‘At the same time, seeing certain negligence and 
indolence in his manner of advancing the children, it was decided to 
procure some other person to take charge of the school.” Citizen Cris- 
toval Aguilar was appointed to the position at $15 per month. So 
Francisco Pantojo quit the profession. The Ayuntamiento proceedings 
of January 8, 1835, tell the fate of Aguilar: “Schoolmaster Cristoval 
Aguilar asked that his salary be increased to $20 per month. After 
discussion it was decided that as his fitness for the position was insufficient, 
his petition could not be granted.” So Aguilar retired from the pro- 
fession, another victim to the system of $15 monthly. 

Then Vicente Morago, whom either the machine or the good 
government organization had fired out of the office of syndic or town 
treasurer, took up the discarded pedagogical birch and resumed his old 
occupation at the old salary of $15 per month. The system had fixed 
the standard of fitness for the schoolmaster of the pueblo by his capacity 
to subsist on $15 per month. 

In 1836 and 1837 the pueblo school took a two years’ vacation. 
The civil war between Monterey and Los Angeles was raging and the 
big boys were needed for soldiers. This was the beginning of military 
instruction of the school boys of Los Angeles. Some of them partici- 
pated in the bloodless battle of San Buenaventura when the mission 
building was severely wounded in several places. They could hit a 
mission, but not a man. Others of them took part in the battle of Las 
Flores where the rawhide barricades of General Tobar were battered 
down and the army of Carlos Carrillo, the Pretender, captured. 

Don Ygnacio Coronel took charge of the public school July 3, 
1838, “he having the necessary qualifications. He shall be paid $15 
from the municipal funds and every parent having a child in the school 
shall be made to pay a certain amount according to his means.”” So say 
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the records. This was the beginning of the system or rate bills that 
was continued for more than twenty years under American rule. Coronel 
taught at various times between 1838 and 1844, the length of term 
depending on the condition of the public funds and the liberality of the 
parents. Don Ygnacio’s methods were a great improvement on those 
of the soldier schoolmasters. There was less lickin and more Iarnin. 
His daughter, Senorita Soledad, was his assistant. She was the first 
woman teacher of Los Angeles. She introduced music into the school. 
When a class had finished a book or performed some other meritorious 
educational feat, as a reward of merit she improvised a dance in the 
schoolroom and played on the harp that you may still see in the Coronel 
collection in the Chamber of Commerce. She was the first teacher to 
introduce gymnastics into the schools of Los Angeles and she taught the 
first girls’ school. She deserves a monument. Governor Arellaga years 
before had declared against teaching girls to write, fearing that they 
would waste their time in writing love letters. 

The most active and earnest friend of the public schools among the 
Mexican governors was the much abused Micheltorena (I am glad to 
say we have a schoolhouse named for him). He made a strenuous 
effort to establish a public school system in the territory. Through his 
efforts schools were established in all of the principal towns and a 
guarantee of $500 from the territorial funds was promised each school. 
This was the beginning of state aid to the schools—before that time 
the schools had been supported from local funds. 

January 3, 1844, a primary school was opened in Los Angeles 
under the tutorship of Ensign Guadalupe Medina, an officer in Michel- 
torena’s army, permission having been obtained from the governor for 
the lieutenant to lay down the sword and take up the pedagogical birch. 
Medina was an educated man and taught an excellent school. His school 
attained an enrollment of 103 pupils. It was conducted on the 
Lancasterian plan, which was an educational fad imported from Europe 
via Mexico to California. This fad, once very popular, has been dead 
and forgotten for half a century or more. The gist of the system was 
that the nearer the teacher was in education to the pupil the more 
successful he would be in imparting instruction. So the preceptor taught 
the more advanced pupils; these taught the next lower grade, and so 
on down the line to the lowest class. By this system it was possible 
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for one teacher to instruct or at least to manage two or three hundred 
pupils. It was a very economical system and as inefficient as it was 
economical. Don Manuel Requena, the alcalde, in an address to the 
outgoing Ayuntamiento, speaking of Medina’s school, said, ‘‘One hun- 
dred and three youths of this vicinity made rapid progress under the 
care of the honorable preceptor and showed a sublime spectacle announc- 
ing a happy future.” The happy future of the school was clouded by 
the shadow of a shortage of funds. The superior government notified 
the Ayuntamiento that it had remitted the $500 territorial funds prom- 
ised, and great was the gratitude of the regidores thereat, but when the 
remittance reached the pueblo it was found to be merchandise instead 
of money. The school board (regidores) filed an indignant protest, but 
it was merchandise or nothing; so after much dickering the schoolmaster 
agreed to take the goods at a heavy discount and dispose of them as best 
he could. Medina was the first to introduce commercial and manual 
training into the school system of Los Angeles. The big boys assisted 
the schoolmaster in disposing of the sombreros, rebosas panas colorados, 
and abalaris that made up the school fund. They carried the goods to 
the purchasers, kept accounts and figured the percentages of profit and 
loss to the schoolmaster. 

Medina was the first teacher in Los Angeles to hold an examination 
and give an exhibition of the pupils’ progress. The patrons of the 
school were so delighted that some of the leading men of the pueblo 
made educational addresses. They were so pleased with their own 
orations that they had them copied and sent to the governor to show 
him the great progress the school was making. Could these old orations 
of sixty-five years ago be resurrected they might furnish some of our 
stock institute orators with new ideas for a generation to come. A 
few months later Medina was compelled to lay down the pedagogical 
birch and take up the sword. Los Angeles was in the throes of one 
of its periodical revolutions. The schoolhouse was needed by Pico and 


Castro for army headquarters and the big boys for soldiers. So the 


pupils were given a vacation—a vacation that lasted five years. The 
next year (1846) the Gringos conquered California and when school 
took up again the country was under a different government. 

There was no co-education and no girls’ school under Mexican rule. 
Very few of the girls received any education. They were taught to 
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embroider, to cook, to make and mend the clothes of the family and 
their own, and these accomplishments were deemed sufficient for women. 
Governor Micheltorena attempted to establish girls’ schools in the 
territory. He appointed Senora Luisa Arguello to open a girls’ school 
in Los Angeles, but there is no record that she kept a school. And 
shortly afterwards a revolution headed by Pio Pico and Castro drove 
Micheltorena out of the country. 

From an inventory made by Lieut. Medina we ascertain the amount 
of school books and furniture it took to supply a school of a hundred 
pupils sixty-five years ago: primers, 36; second readers, 11; Friar 
Ripalde’s Catechisms, 14; table to write on, 1; benches, 6. School 
supplies were few and inexpensive. Here is the expense account of the 
public school from February to December, 1834, ten months: primers, 
$1; blackboard, $2; earthen jar for water, $2.50; ink, $1; string for 
ruling blackboard, 50 cents; ink-well, 37 cents; total, $7.37. Church 
incidentals for the same time, $96. The people were more anxious 
about the hereafter than the here. 

The pueblo owned no schoolhouse, either the Ayuntamiento or the 
teacher rented one. At one time a fine of $100 was imposed on parents 
who failed to send their children to school, but the fines were never 
collected. There was no parental home for truants. 

There were well educated and intelligent men among the wealthy 
class of the native Californians, but the common people were ignorant 
of, and indifferent to, book learning; and the children in their affection 
and filial reverence for their parents were unwilling to know more than 
their progenitors. 

The discovery of gold at Coloma in 1848 carried away nearly alb 
of the male population of Los Angeles to the mines. The standard 
wages of $15 a month for the pueblo schoolmaster was not sufficient 
to tempt even faithful old Vicente Morago to take up the pedagogical 
birch in the flush days of “49.” There is a contract of record in the 
old archives between the Ayuntamiento and Francisco Bustamente, an 
ex-soldier, dated June 1, 1850, in which he agrees to teach the children 
first, second and third lessons, and likewise to read script, to write and 
count, “‘and so much as I may be competent, to teach them orthography 
and good morals.” Bustamente was sure of his capacity to teach count- 
ing but was shaky on spelling and good morals. His pay was $60 
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per month. He taught a term of six months and then asked for an 
increase of wages on the plea that he had a very large family and could 
not make ends meet out of his salary. The board of education promptly 
discharged him, but whether on account of his numerous children or 
failure to support them out of his salary the record does not say. 

In 1850 the Ayuntamiento was merged into the city council. The 
councilmen acted as a board of education, the same as the regidores 
of the Ayuntamiento had formerly done. The first attempt to establish 
a school for higher education was made in 1850. George Wormald 
asked permission to establish “‘a Los Angeles lyceum in which the fol- 
lowing subjects shall be taught: Reading, penmanship, arithmetic, 
geography, Spanish grammar, double entry bookkeeping, religion, history, 
and the English and French languages.” His application was referred 
to a committee, who rejected it. His course of study was top-heavy 
for the capacity of the pupils of that day and his religion was not of 
the right brand. 

[Concluded in December Issue] 


HOME AND SCHOOL CO-OPERATION IN CHILD 
HYGIENE 


May C. WADE 
Emerson School, Berkeley, Cal. 
QO": of my small pupils recently committed to paper the artless 


opinion that the bodies of all insects are composed of three 
distinct parts—the head, the thorax, and the adenoids. 

The incident, while amusing, had its significance—even the chil- 
dren are becoming familiar with the terminology of a new era in child- 
hygiene, though they do not always use it with entire success. 

Time was when the child who did not conform to school routine 
with at least average acceptability was liable to be considered either 
dull or lazy. But to-day public and professional sentiment alike are 
fast awaking to the fact that back of the apparent dullness, indolence, 
or other abnormality, may often be discovered some physical limitation 
which proper care can remove. 

The state gives the child to the school at the age of six and says: 
“I will give you eight years to lay the foundation of future citizenship. 
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Teach him how to breathe, to walk, to sit, to stand properly, to see and 
hear quickly and accurately, to think truly, and to talk well. Do not 
neglect the body, for without a sound body he can not do these things, 
and will be handicapped in the world of men.” 

Since the body is the mind’s instrument, if we wish the child to 
express a sound mentality we must take the utmost pains to provide him 
with the proper tools. 

How, then, shall we know, what can we do to be assured, that the 
schoolroom, as well as the home, is giving the child a fair chance 
physically ? 

It may be contended with some justice that under present conditions 
the school can do little for the child physically, except in such general 
ways as ventilation, temperature, proper lighting, and regular periods 
for exercise and relaxation. If Johnny is manifestly near-sighted or 
hard of hearing, his teacher can see that he has a front seat, and if he 
has a headache she can tell him to go outside awhile in the fresh air. 
She can keep a small dispensary on hand in case of accident or sudden 
illness. 

But while she may be very sure that Johnny needs glasses, that the 
deafness or dullness is caused by catarrh, or that the frequent headache 
and lassitude come from improper diet, irregular habits, from sleeping 
in ill-ventilated rooms, or even from lack of personal cleanliness, it is a 
delicate, and often a hopeless task to convince his parents that their 
child is receiving less than his due in physical care. Why should a 
teacher who speaks without medical authority, and who sees Johnny 
but four or five hours out of the twenty-four, be supposed to know as 
much about his bodily needs as they do? 

And too often, alas, she doesn’t. In the hurried daily routine of 
a class numbering anywhere from forty to sixty, there is small oppor- 
tunity for her untrained eye to discern the arch-enemy, adenoids, lurk- 
ing in ambush behind Johnny’s inability to master the three R’s. Nor 
has her pedagogical training included a course on eye-strain. The 
incessant wiggler is made to sit still, though with many tears and heart- 
burnings, all unwitting that the wiggling may be due to a nerve-tension 
which makes sitting still a sheer impossibility. Lack of time and special 
training, too, makes it well-nigh impossible to note any but the most 
obvious signs of physical disorder. 
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Thus does ignorance on the part of parent and teacher alike deprive 
many a child of his birthright to be healthy and happy while developing 
normally. However high our ideals, however tender our care, Nature 
accepts no excuse for ignorance of her laws. It is the province of the 
home to send the child to school properly equipped physically, and the 
province of the school to see that he is kept so while there. If this is 


to be accomplished, parents and teachers must have a common meeting- . 


ground, a sort of mutual-aid society, for the study and discussion, under 
skilled instruction, of all that can conduce to the child’s bodily welfare. 


That this can be done has been proven by at least one of ow 
American cities. Seven experimental classes in child hygiene are now 
being conducted in the school buildings of New York City, under the 
charge of physicians and trained nurses. I quote from a December 
magazine: “How these schools were organized, how babies’ lives are 
saved, how school children are put in good physical condition, how 
women are literally transformed from down-trodden, spiritless, burden- 
bearers to energetic, self-confident, and resourceful mothers, how the 
weekly classes grew, and what the doctors and educators think of this 
work, the report given elsewhere will show. Now, at the end of four 
months’ service of doctors and nurses, after successful conferences have 
been held and the districts are thoroughly organized, we are asking 
the Children’s Aid Society to take over the work and to make it per- 
manent in its sixteen industrial schools. We are asking the department 
of education and the department of health of New York City to unite 
their energies in organizing mothers’ classes. Because education in 
the care of children is a part of the vital economy of the State, it should 
be supported by the citizens of the locality benefited and paid for by 
city funds.” 


New York is only one of many cities to decide that it is useless 
to spend our annual millions with a lavish hand unless provision for 
the body goes hand in hand with provision for the mind. Increasing 
realization of this fact has led to vast strides in the improvement of 
school sanitation during the last decade. Shorter hours, more frequent 
periods for physical relaxation, larger playgrounds and more of them, 
equipment for athletics of all sorts, basements for wet days, care in 
preventing the spread of contagion, even in some instances hot lunches 
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and bathrooms, and last and best, medical inspectors and nurses to teach 
us how to tell whether Johnny is sick or only lazy. 


Yet, after all, these movements are but straws in the mighty stream 
which is setting steadily for better physical conditions of child-life every- 
where. It must not be forgotten that bodily and mental harmony are so 
closely related that all that affects one affects the other, and the problem 
of bringing this complex organism to a rounded and normal develop- 
ment along all lines is one that may well make the trained educator 
stand aghast. We know that we must keep the child active and happy 
in his work if he is to be well in the right sense of the word, yet how 
to direct interest and activity along individual lines in the crowded 
schoolrooms of to-day we can not tell. On the physical and psycholog- 
ical value of play, of manual arts, of industrial training, volumes have 
been spoken and written. We are well aware they are important, but 
how to incorporate them successfully into the daily life of the child 
is another question. Indeed, many of us haven’t yet found out such a 


simple thing as how to keep Johnny’s feet warm and dry during the 
rainy season. 


A thousand and one problems such as these parents and teachers 
need to discuss together. The home needs the viewpoint of the school, 
the school the viewpoint of the home, on every question touching the 
physical, mental, and moral welfare of the child. 

Out of such common cause is forged the flaming sword of public 
sentiment, wherewith to carve the future of a race. Everybody knows 
that what enough of us want, badly enough, we get. The thing is, 
then, to find out what Nature, the old nurse, would have us do for the 
child upon her knee, hitch our wagon to a star and go after it, serene 
in the confidence that in exactly such measure as we succeed in falling 
into line with her standards shall we be rewarded by a race of children 
sound in mind and body, for “‘whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” 


You see, some women take to cats and some to religion, but I've 
taken to boys. They’re my hobby. There’s no boy that’s all bad, and 
none that’s all good, but you can make any boy one or the other by the 
way you treat him.—Mrs. Bessie Clements, Jersey City. 
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McNEILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY ANSWERS 
CuHas. R. ROBERTS 


By courtesy of the Editor of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News, the 
manager of the McNeill Teachers’ Agency is enabled to make a state- 
ment concerning the matter of a commission due the bureau from a teacher 
of the Berkeley High School, concerning which an article recently 
appeared in the NEws. 

A message was sent to the above mentioned teacher regarding the 
vacancy on Monday night, one week prior to the opening of school. At 
the agency’s instigation, she applied in person the next day, Tuesday. 
The Board of Education was to meet that night. She was given the 
opportunity of a lifetime to get one of the very best teaching positions in 
California, paying about fifteen hundred dollars. She was elected on the 
same Tuesday evening, not having interviewed a single member of the 
Board of Education. The whole transaction took place within twenty- 
four hours. Most teachers would be glad, and even anxious, to pay for 
information that would so easily lead to this result. The McNeill 
Teachers’ Agency is proud to let it be known that information of this 
kind was given out from its office. 

Immediately after her election, the teacher admitted our service and 
acknowledged her indebtedness to us. This was done on two different 
occasions, once by phone and once by letter. Later she denied the 
obligation. She stated that if the Appointment Secretary of one of the 
Universities had not recommended her, she would not have secured the 
place. 

We immediately told the teacher that an easy and just settlement 
might be made by applying to the case principles which another teachers’ 
agency and ourselves had agreed to for the settlement of just such com- 
plications. The teacher refused this, apparently without consideration. 
Our attempt here was to be just and generous. Later we sent her a note 
asking her to call again at our office for the purpose of effecting a settle- 
ment. She did not come. 

Still later the Superintendent appeared. He criticised our method 
of collecting the bill. We asked him what method ought to have been 
used. He failed to answer. We offered to arbitrate the matter, suggest- 
ing Dr. A. F. Lange of the University of California as a possible arbi- 
trator. He failed to accept the offer. We offered again. Again he 
did not accept. He insisted upon immediate publication of corres- 
pondence, and finally carried out his plan. 
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In our opinion, publication, if made at all, should have followed 
arbitration. The Superintendent insisted upon immediate publication. 
We ask him to tell the teachers of the State why he so insisted. If he 
says that he did this, having in mind the good of teachers at large, we 
ask him how the interests of teachers at large could have been better con- 
served by publication before arbitration than by publication after arbitra- 
tion. 

The Superintendent evidently caused this publication with the intent 
to discredit us. Under the circumstances, since we have made every 
possible effort to settle the matter fairly, has he not been unjust? We 
leave this question to the teachers of the State. 


THE CHILD VOICE 
Mrs. Kate C. Woop 
Oakland High School 


T WOULD seem that the last word has been said concerning the 
I training and preservation of that most delicate and short-lived instru- 
ment, the “‘child voice,’’ but when a supervisor of music hears an 
earnest grade teacher say in all seriousness, ‘Sing louder, children,” she 
feels that the word was not emphatic enough, or at least, not emphatically 
uttered. 

What one of us has not been moved, if not to tears, at least to a 
““choky”’ feeling, by the sweet unconscious singing of a little child—who 
sang as the birds sing, with no thought of “how” and “why,” and with 
as little physical effort. There is no other music like it, and alas! it 
can not be produced by conscious art, but must be preserved from baby- 
hood to the time when children ‘“‘put away childish things.” 

In other words, an attempt to train a child’s voice will only rob it 
of its beauty; but one can and should prevent its improper use, which 
not only spoils its quality for the time being but often does irreparable 
injury to the vocal organs. 

“*But why is it,” I am often asked, “that children like to shout when 
they try to sing?”” Let me answer that question by asking another, Why 
do children like pickles, and pie, and green apples? Would you not 
answer, ‘Because they have been allowed to cultivate a taste for them?” 
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Exactly; we all like to do and have and see the things we are accustomed 
to. The comparison may be clumsy, but isn’t it true? 

Unfortunately, we teachers do not begin the training of children in 
the appreciation of beauty. I say unfortunately, for the greater number 
of our school children come from homes where there is no time for more 
than the necessary physical care of the ever-hungry littles bodies, and 
so the hungry little souls get fed on the “‘pie’” and “‘pickles’’ of harsh 
voices and crude music, for children must and will have music. 

Granted, then, that the principal cause of harsh singing is a perverted 
taste, must not the first step toward its correction be the cultivation of a 
perception of a good tone—an appetite for wholesome food? Bring 
your psychology to bear on the subject. Let the voice rest while the 
child listens and chooses between the good and the bad; imitation will 
be the next step. 

Of course, a wise choice of songs and an avoidance of “‘chest tones” 
will be helpful. It is next to impossible for a child to force a tone 
above third space C, but let me reiterate, the real cure must be made 
through the child’s ideal of his own vocal utterance. 

Another cause of faulty tone production in children is the habit 
of singing automatically. I can see you teachers nod your heads at that. 
Haven’t we all struggled with and against it in reading as well as in 
singing? Why children will persist in reading or singing familiar words 
with no real conception of their meaning, is one of the many puzzling 
questions that is never answered to our satisfaction. Please do not 
raise your eyebrows if I suggest that we must dramatize our songs. Each 
stanza that a child sings should suggest a picture enclosed in a silver 
frame of melody. And a song that has no picture in it is a failure, 
and will inevitably produce lifeless, colorless singing on the part of the 
child. It must mean something that he either has seen or imagines he 
sees; and then the emotion will be reflected in the voice. 

Teaching singing in the first four grades is not an easy task, but 
when one stops to think that in those years the function of music is to 
quicken the perceptions, improve the health, and lay the foundation for 
an appreciation of the beautiful in art and literature, as well as in music, 
it really seems quite worth while. Besides, it brings individual reward. 
Good singing means good reading, and good reading means good recita- 
tions. And last but not least, it means love for the earnest, inspiring, 
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Guide Books to English 


By CuHar_es B. GILBERT, formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, St. Paul and Newark, and ADA VAN STONE Harris, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

Book One, 324 Pages 

Book Two, 385 Pages 

Guides to language; to grammar; to literature. 

They give the pupil something to say and teach him how 
to say it. 

They put new life into the study of language and 
grammar. 

The dramatic work as a part of the expression idea is 
interesting and inspiring. 

They develop language power progressively and teach 
grammar INDUCTIVELY. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street San Francisco, Gal. 


New Designs for 
Illumination 


From Drawings by NATHANIEL L. BERRY and ORA STRANGE 
o more effective means could be devised than these artistic 
designs to aid teachers in presenting the subject of color. Properly 
used they can not help but develop a true appreciation of color har- 
mony, and impress upon the pupil a correct arrangement of color and 
typography to assist in the embellishment and expression of a given 
thought. 
The decorations are in outline, to be illuminated or filled in with 
color, the choice of color to be determined by the teacher or pupils. 
e designs are printed on special stock, selected for its artistic 
possibilities, and furnished in white, cream and buff, allowing an 
option for subdued or pronounced color effects. 
HARMONIOUSLY COLORED, THESE DESIGNS 
Serra DAINTY AND APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 
Send for complete list of subjects, with prices. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


575 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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ADVICE TO TEACHERS 





though not necessarily, musical teacher. Such a one may lead the most 
unmusical child to sing softly and with a clear understanding of the text. 
Take the precaution to have the song pitched high, encourage rhythmic 
bodily expression, and, most important of all, be sure that children under- 
stand the ideal they are striving for. Having comprehended that the 
tone tells the story almost as well as the words, co-operation will be 
immediate. There will be little effort at tone production, and errors of 
quality and pitch will correct themselves. 


ADVICE TO TEACHERS * 
MarK KEPPEL 
Superintendent Los Angeles County Schools 


Real, vexatious, and nerve-destroying problems confront every 
teacher. She should meet them with wisdom, with courage, and with 
patience. Good humor will batter down walls impregnable to any other 
attack, and good manners will win educational victories worthy of any 
warrior. When children enter your classes poorly prepared, receive 
them with kind words and with hope for all, and bring them up to 
grade. The most sublime privilege of the teacher is to save children 
from failure. Second only to that privilege is the one of speaking only 
good of one’s predecessor or else of keeping silence. 

Have a definite aim in your work. Keep the main facts of each 
subject in the foreground. Intrench your pupils in essentials; they will 
acquire non-essentials enough without your costly assistance. 

Think much, plan wisely, execute firmly, and say little. Keep out 
of every kind of community trouble. Let your motto and your practice 
be, “‘Peace and friendship for all, and entangling alliances with none.” 

In seeking and securing a position as a teacher make a fair bargain 
with your board of trustees. Having made the bargain, abide by it 
as steadfastly as the pole star holds its place in the north, neither seeking 
a more agreeable position during the term, nor an increase of pay, nor 
less labor than you agreed to perform; live up to its terms religiously, 
and consecrate yourself and your labor for the year to the blessed work 


of education.—Supt. Mark Keppel. 


*From the Los Angeles County Course of Study. 
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Golden West Hotel 


IN THE CITY’S CENTER 


FRED P. PLAGEMANN, Proprietor 


Every Modern Improvement. 200 Rooms. 100 Baths 
Cafe in Connection 


Rates: $1.00 per Day Upward, European 
$1.50 with Bath, Upward 


From Ferry Take any Market Street Car Except Sutter. From Third and Townsend 
Take Fourth and Ellis Car. The Golden West Free Bus Meets All Trains 
and Boats at Ferries and Steamship Landings at Depot 


Corner Ellis and Powell Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Entrance on Powell Street Phone Douglas 3215 












The Modern Algebra Has Appeared 


The latest and best is 


Young & Jackson’s Elementary Algebra 


New FEATURES 


Inductive Approach Vitalization of Problems 
Simplification of Theory Emphasis on Essentials 
Use of Oral Exercises Recognition of Utility 


Successful Treatment of Graphs Minimum and Maximum Courses 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA by J. W. A. Young, Ph. D., 
Chicago University, and L. L. Jackson, Ph. D., 
New York City, Half Leather, $1.12. 


D. APPLETON © COMPANY 
833 Market Street, San Francisco 
Represented by F. EDWARD KAULA 
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Gleanings 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


The annual meeting of the California Teachers’ Association will 
be held in Berkeley, December 27th-30th. Several county institutes 
will be held in conjunction with the meeting, thereby insuring a large, 
enthusiastic attendance. The general sessions will be held at Harmon 
Gymnasium on the afternoons of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
with a business meeting Friday morning. If the weather should prove 
warm and clear, some of the afternoon meetings will be held in the 
Greek Theater. The several section meetings will be held in the fore- 
noons in the university buildings. The speakers for the general sessions 
include Dr. George F. James, head of the department of education of 
the University of Minnesota; Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, 
Missouri; Pres. Benj. Ide Wheeler of the University of California, and 
Chester Rowell, editor of the Fresno Republican. The Berkeley teachers 
are arranging good music for all the general sessions. On Thursday 
evening a grand concert will be given in San Francisco, at which Mme. 
Gerville-Reache, the greatest French contralto, will appear. This is 
Mme. Greville-Reache’s first American tour, and this appearance will be 
her first on the Pacific coast. She is regarded everywhere as one of the 
world’s greatest singers. 

Wednesday evening will be given over to the annual banquets of 
the School Women’s Club, High School Men’s banquet, San Jose 
Normal Men’s banquet, and Chico Normal Men’s banquet. The places 
of meeting will be announced in the general program. 

The railroads have granted a round-trip rate of one and one-third 
on the receipt certificate plan. The tickets will be on sale from December 
17th to 30th, and will be good for return from December 27 to 
January 8, 1911. 


Robert C. Root, the Pacific coast representative of the American 
Peace Society, has spent nearly two months in the schools of Berkeley 
and Palo Alto talking to the classes on the peace movement. At the 
University of California Mr. Root interested a number of students in 
the national prize for the best essay on International Peace. 


John B. Stearns, the representative of the Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
in northern California, has accepted a position with the well-known pub- 
lishing firm The Century Company as resident agent on the Pacific 
coast. The depository will be at 2142 Shattuck avenue, Berkeley, for 
a time at least, but will probably be placed in San Francisco eventually. 
The Century Company handles a good line of texts and supplementary 
reading. ‘Teachers are invited to call at the offices in Berkeley and look 
over the books. Catalogues will be gladly sent on request. 
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GET THE 
MANUAL 
JUST PUBLISHED 
TO THE 


GORDON READERS 


PRICE, $1.00 








The fresh and interesting 
stories, as well as the phonetic 
reviews, are making the new 


GORDON 
THIRD AND FOURTH 
READERS 


very popular 


YOUR ORDER for Sup- 
plementary Readers should 
include sets of 


WINSLOW'S 
GEOGRAPHY 
READERS 


|_—The Earth and Its People 
11.—The United States 
111.—Our American Neighbors 
1V .—Europe 
V.—Distant Lands 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 565 Market St., S. F. 


Represented by G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager. 


HENRY F. STARBUCK, arcuitect 


CHARLES F. SCOTT 





School Buildings a Specialty. Expert in heating and Ventilating 


ROOM 4 MACDONOUGH BLDG. 


Physics 
Chemistr 
Science 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Send for the following Catalogs 


Select Apparatus for Coleman’s 
New Manual 


y Laboratory Apparatus 


Chemicals 


PHYSICS APPARATUS FOR ALL BOOKS 
HIGH-CLASS CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
CHEMICALS OF HIGHEST PURITY 


University Apparatus Co. 
2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


soe At CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 
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The Inyo county institute was held at Bishop, October 26th-28th. 
Mrs. M. A. Clarke, the county superintendent, had secured as instructors 
Supt. Horace M. Rebok of Santa Monica and Supt. Mark Keppel of 
Los Angeles. The institute adopted a resolution petitioning the Legis- 
lature to raise the salary of the county superintendent. 


The State Anti-Compulsory Vaccination League is busily circulating 
petitions to be presented at the coming meeting of the Legislature, protest- 
ing against vaccination as prerequisite to admission to schools. The peti- 
tion which will be forwarded to the Legislature reads as follows: 


To the Honorable the Members of the Legislature of the State of 


California: 


Honorable Sirs—We, the undersigned electors of the State of Cali- 
fornia, being opposed to compulsory vaccination, respectfully petition your 
honorable body to enact the following bill: 


An Act to Prevent Vaccination Being Made a Condition Precedent to 
Admission to the Public Schools of the State of California. 


The people of the State of California, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 


SECTION |. That hereafter it shall be unlawful for any board 
of health, board of education, or any other public board acting in this 
State under police regulation or otherwise, to compel by resolution, order 
or proceedings of any kind, the vaccination of any child or person as a 
prerequisite for admission to or attendance upon receiving the benefit from 
any public or private school in the State of California. 


Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 


Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be enforced from and after 


its passage. 


The enrollment of the San Jose high school is now more than 1,100, 
making the school second only in California to the two big Los Angeles 
high schools. There are now forty members of the faculty, six having 
been added this year. The number of classes in woodwork has been 
increased. The courses in arts and crafts and domestic science have 
been markedly improved with the result that more students have applied 
for these courses than could be accommodated. The school now has a 
physical director, and music throughout the school has been thoroughly 
organized. In addition to a fine chorus of more than a thousand voices, 
the school has two bands and a mixed orchestra each numbering more 
than twenty pieces. In addition there are several glee clubs. Principal 
Lewis B. Avery deserves much credit for the splendid advances made. 
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BOOKS FOR THE 
Teachers’ Desks 


Seat Work and Sense Train- 
ton (Gleuet) = § .50 


Taylor’s Word Study in the 
Elementary Grades .............. 1.00 
The Teacher’s Robinson 
Crusoe (Allison) .................. 00 
When First. We Go To School 
(BOOGIE) oa cncnccscsasecsccceccess 50 
Language Games (King) .......... 50 
“Right Dress!” (Reilley)A Man- 
ual of Physical Training...... 00 


Catalogs Sent on Request 


Educational Publishing Co, 


717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





EBOOKS 


A carefully selected stock containing the latest and best from all 
publishers is now on sale at our stores. 





Standard Electric Clocks 
and Program Clocks 


Automatic Simple Accurate 


Suitable for all schools— 
large or small. 

Twenty-six years of suc- 
cessful business tells the 
story. 

Ask for catalogue N-32, 
and list of Pacific Coast 
installation. 

Let us consult with you on 
your requirements as our 
long experience in this spe- 
cial line must necessarily be 
of benefit to you. 


The Standard Electric 


Time Co. 
68 Post Street San Francisco 


Home Office Waterbury, Conn. 
CHICAGO NEW ¥ 








BOOKS FOR GIFTS 

BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 
BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
BOOKS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 





Special Rates to Teachers 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 


565-571 Market Street 


San Francisco 


252 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 
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Dr. Oliver P. Jenkins of Stanford University delivered an address 
on November 4th before the Parent-Teachers’ Club of the Berkeley 
high school. The topic was “The High School Course of Study: Its 
Cause and Cure.” Dr. Jenkins is always clever, trenchant and helpful. 


Supt. Hugh J. Baldwin of San Diego county has planned to take 
Pres. E. L. Hardy and other members of the faculty of the San Diego 
Normal on his trips to the rural schools. In this way the teachers in the 
normal will have a thorough understanding of the needs of the schools as 
they really are. It is plain that this knowledge will result in turning out 
graduates better prepared for their work. It is a good plan. 


The Plumas county institute was held at Quincy, October 18th to 
21st. Miss Miranda Ray Arms, the county superintendent, had her 
four days’ program well filled. Her instructors were Miss Calthea 
Vivian of the San Jose Normal; Job Wood, Jr., of the State Office, 
and Dr. J. E. Stubbs, Dr. George Ordakl and Mrs. Ordakl of the 
University of Nevada. 


Supt. S. M. Chaney of Gleen county had his teachers spend one 
day of their institute at the State Agricultural Farm at Davis. We 
commend this procedure to superintendents of counties where agriculture 
is a leading industry. 


Principal Jas. E. Addicott of the Prescott school in West Oakland 
has been waging a crusade against cigarettes and especialiy against the 
dealers who sell cigarettes to children in defiance of the law. In this 
connection Mr. Addicott says: 

“I consider that the most serious element in the sale of cigarettes 
is the prize that accompanies each pack. This prize is usually the picture 
of a famous baseball player and many boys purchase the pack for the 
sake of the prize, because a full set of these prizes means a greater prize 
in the form of a baseball bat or glove. 

“‘These boys follow around behind adult cigarette smokers, beg for 
prizes, pick up the stubs and occasionally are given unmutilated cigarettes 
to smoke from the hands of adults. 

“Boys from seven to thirteen years of age have reported twenty 
different stores where they buy cigarettes without being asked any ques- 
tions as to age.” 


The people of Amador county by a handsome majority have voted 
to establish a county high school at Jackson, the county seat. Great 
credit is due to Supt. W. H. Greenhalgh for bringing the desirable result 
about. “ 
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BE GLAD 


On Thanksgiving Day 


and. every other day in the year that there is a series of readers that 
brings happiness to the superintendents, the teachers and the pupils. 


THE CHILD CLASSICS 
a series of Graded Readers for Schools 
by Georgia Alexander 
Supervising Principal of Indianapolis 


Public Schools 


FOR BASIC USE 
The Alexander phonic method of teaching reading is based on 
interest—a method that is unique, simple and natural. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 
The child becomes acquainted with classic material only. 
The stories possess strong human interest. 
The series is carefully graded. 


The Suggestions to Teachers in the back of each book mean more 
effective work. 


DR. NATHANIEL BUTLER of the Department of Liter- 
ature of the University of Chicago, says of the CHILD CLAssics, 
**When the child shall have finished this series he will have become 
acquainted with a wide field of the very best things that have been 
written for children in the world.” 


Write to-day for our CHILD CLassics BOOKLET and 
Special School Prices. 


PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 
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The eighth grade pupils of the Florence Heights school in San Diego 
recently gave an interesting exhibit, the boys presenting their “livestock,” 
while the girls did their share in supplying articles of feminine handiwork, 
ranging from embroidery, handkerchiefs and dolls’ clothes to products 
of the cooking department, such as cakes, doughnuts, candies and other 
dainties. The boys’ animal show proved very popular. There were on 
exhibit bunnies of all sorts, chickens, cats, guinea pigs, canaries, blue- 
jays, and even ponies. Cash prizes taken from the admission fees were 
awarded for the best exhibits. Supt. Duncan Mackinnon was the 
judge (>) of the chickens. 


The Oakland Board of Education has just adopted a new course 
of study for the high schools of that city. The plan provides a four- 
year course in each of ten groups, viz.: English, history, science, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, drawing, music, manual training, domestic 
science and art, and commercial work. In order to graduate, students 
must take at least three years’ work in each of three groups chosen by 
themselves. The only required work is two years of English, one of 
science, and one of United States history and civics. Sixteen units each 
representing a year’s work are necessary for graduation, but one unit of the 
sixteen may be granted by the faculty for work done in student activities, 
such as athletics, debating and choral societies and similar organizations. 


The week preceding Christmas will see the institutes in session in 
Southern California at San Bernardino, Santa Ana, San Diego and 
Los Angeles, and the eighteenth annual session of the Southern California 
Teachers’ Association at Los Angeles, December 20-24, 1910. 

Supt. McPherron will hold the San Bernardino institute at San 
Bernardino on Monday, Tuesday, and until noon of Wednesday. Then 
he and his teachers will leave for Los Angeles to participate in the session 
of the Southern California Teachers’ Association. 

Supt. Mitchell of Orange county will hold his institute at Santa Ana 
on Monday and Tuesday, and will join with the Los Angeles institute 
on Wednesday, and with the association meetings for the remainder of 
the week. 

’ Pomona, Pasadena, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Los Angeles high 
school district, and Los Angeles county will unite in a joint institute at 
Los Angeles on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, and will join with 
the Southern California Teachers’ Association for the remainder of the 
week. 

The principal speakers will be Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas 
City and Dr. George F. James of the University of Minnesota. 

The program now being arranged promises to be the equal of any- 
thing that Southern California has ever enjoyed. 
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INVESTIGATE 


WE want every teacher in the State to know 

what our work is. Teachers are often 
called upon by their friends or pupils for an opin- 
ion of our school or for advice with reference to 
a course with us. Such advice or opinion can be 
given intelligently after a personal investigation. 


WESTERN NORMAL 


Stockton, California 


Agriculture for Schools of the 
Pacific Coast 


By Hitcarp AND OSTERHOUT 
Pp. 428, $1.00 


If a course in Agriculture has not yet been established in your 
school, it is of course being considered, and you should familiarize 
yourself with this book, written by California men, to meet Califor- 
nia conditions. 

It has already been adopted as a required book for seventh 
and eighth grades in Los Angeles City and County, San Diego 
County, and Long Beach City Schools. 

We shall be glad to correspond with you about this book. 


The Macmillan Company 


565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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The new Shattuck Hotel in Berkeley will open on December Ist. 
This magnificent building has just been completed at a cost of $300,000. 
It is thoroughly modern in every respect, and ministers to man’s esthetic 
needs as well as his more material ones. A few of the many features 
that have been introduced in the hotel to make it distinctive and attractive, 
and give it the individuality which every successful establishment must 
possess, are the color schemes in furniture and decorations, roof gardens, 
ballroom, music room, clubrooms, with conservatory and photographic 
studio on the roof. There is also a Japanese hand-decorated tea and 
reception room, which is most beautiful and well worth seeing. The 
colors throughout the house are in harmony with those of the University 
of California, the Blue and Gold. They are used most extensively in 
the dining-room and throughout the first floor. The floors are laid in 
different styles of wood and coloring, such as mahogany with warm red 
Wilton carpets and walls and draperies to match. A birdseye maple 
floor is a symphony of blue and gold. The manager is Noah W. Gray, 
who was connected for some years with the Hotel Van Nuys at Los 
Angeles and the Hotel Potter at Santa Barbara. Mr. Gray was with 
M. M. Potter for fourteen years. During the last three years Mr. Gray 
has managed the Hotel Stewart and the Hotel Jefferson, in San Fran- 
cisco. We congratulate Berkeley on having at last a first-class, up-to- 
date hotel. 


The cover design for this month was drawn by Charlotte Schneider, 
of the California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. 


From the election returns we note the following changes in the 
county superintendents: Colusa, Mrs. F. M. Rhodes; Del Norte, Jos. 
M. Hamilton; Imperial, L. E. Cooley; Madera, Craig Cunningham; 
Merced, Margaret Sheehy; Modoc, Mrs. Nettie B. Harris; Monterey, 
Alfred J. Hennessy; Napa, Margaret M. Melvin; Nevada, R. J. 
Fitzgerald; Placer, P. W. Smith; Plumas, Mrs. M. A. Hail; San 
Benito, W. J. Cagney; San Joaquin, John W. Anderson; San Luis 
Obispo, W. S. Wight; Siskiyou, Willis H. Parker; Sonoma, Florence 
M. Barnes; Sutter, H. W. Heiken; Trinity, Mrs. Minnie Aldrich; 
Tulare, J. E. Buckman; Yuba, William P. Cramsie. 


A Dest or ART 
“The professor says that music owes a great deal to Rossini,” said 
the young woman. ‘What's Rossini?” 
“That,” replied Mr. Cumrox, “‘is probably Italian for ‘rosin.’ ""— 
Washington Star. 
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Our Latest School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over the high- 
est previous total of Remington Typewriters 
used in business schools. It shows a 2 to l 
Remington majority over any other typewnter. 
The Remington is the world’s standard 
Typewriter 












Hence it follows that “Miss 
Remington” is the world’s stan- 
dard typist and the number of 
“Miss Remingtons” is growing 
every day. They know by exper- 
ience that it pays best to operate 
the best. 











Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 
New York and Everywhere 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


The Wheeler-Gesellschaft is the name of a new society at the 
University of Berlin, founded along the lines of the seminaries in the 
American colleges in honor of President Wheeler when he was the 
Roosevelt professor at the University of Berlin last year. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
held its seventh annual meeting at the University of California, November 
18th-19th. Prof. E. D. Adams, the president for the year, had 
arranged a program calling for addresses or discussions by Prof. A. B. 
Shaw, Stanford University; Prof. L. E. Young, University of Utah; 
Prof. O. H. Richardson, University of Washington; Prof. Jeanne E. 
Wier, University of Nevada; Prof. A. M. Kline, University of the 
Pacific; Prof. Joseph Schafer, University of Oregon; F. H. Clark, 
Lowell High School, San Francisco; Miss Agnes E. Howe, San Jose 
Normal; J. B. Hughes, Oroville High School; Prof. Rockwell D. 
Hunt, University of Southern California; Prof. J. N. Bowman, Uni- 
versity of California. At the annual dinner on November | 8th, Prof. 
H. Morse Stephens presided. The principal address of the evening was 
given by Prof. E. D. Adams of Stanford University. 


President Benj. Ide Wheeler of the University of California ad- 
dressed the American Bankers’ Association at Los Angeles recently on 
“The Banker as a Public Servant.”” We venture to say that this was a 
new idea to many of the audience. 


Dr. David P. Barrows, dean of the graduate school of the University 
of California, has just returned from a trip east to visit the graduate 
councils of several large universities, including Harvard, Yale, Princeton 
and Virginia. 


During the past two years California’s graduate school has been 
developing rapidly, both in attendance and in importance as a factor in 
the university. There is at present an enrollment of 425 graduate students 
representing 98 different universities and colleges. Of the total number 
enrolled 214 have taken their degrees at the University of California and 
the others from all parts of the United States. Three are graduates of 
foreign institutions. 

California ranks thirteenth among the universities of America as a 
graduate school, but is rapidly working toward the top of the list with 
an increase in attendance since 1903 of approximately 60 per cent. 
Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Yale and Johns Hopkins lead the graduate 


schools in the order named. 
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FOR THE HISTORY CLASS 


No better or clearer maps were 
ever issued for the study of United 
States History than 


THE ATKINSON & MENTZER 
HISTORICAL MAPS 
Sixteen large maps, 40 x 45 inches 
in size, printed in seven colors. 
Illustrate all important events in 
connection with the discovery and 
development of the territory in- 

cluded in the United States. 

A set will be sent on approval 
prepaid, to any history teacher or 
school principal or official in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona or Oregon. 

We also carry Keipert’s Classical 
Maps, Johnston’s Classical Maps, 
Spruner - Bretschnelder Historical 
Maps, and a full line of political 
maps, globes and school supplies. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
365-367 Market Street 
San Francisco 
210-212 North Main Street 
Los Angeles 


Boynton - Esterly 
California 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OFFICES: 
525 Stimson Block, LOS ANGELES 
717 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 


SCHOOLS r¢ invited to make 


known their need 
whenever any vacancies occur. No 
charge for services. To save time, 
phone or wire at our expense. 


TEACHE RS are urged to en- 


roll with us. 
We are constantly in need of efficient 
Teachers for good positions. Call or 
send for full information, free. 


THE PRESENT MANAGERS, 
Cc. C. BOYNTON and CALVIN 
ESTERLY, have filled more vacancies 
on their distinctive field than those o 
all other Teachers’ Agencies combined 


The School Desk 


THAT WINS ITS WAY 


eae ee 
ANDREWS NONOISE DESK 
ABSOLUTELY ANB PERMANENTLY WNOISELESS 


Fer nearly half a eentury the name Andrews 
on a school desk has been a mark of quality—s 
quality never approached by a eompetitor. An- 
drews sehool furniture is known and is famous 
throughout the civilized world. In use in all 
countries. If you need School Desks or Supplies, 
such as Maps, Charts, Globes, Blackboards, ete., let 
us know your wants and we will send yeu prices 


most attractive. 
THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 
673-681 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 





The 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


30,000 Positions Filled 
4,800 on Pacific Coast 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Bouglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 


Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y.,Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chieago, Ill., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Denver, Colo., Spokane, 
Wash., Portland, Ore. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had s 
wenderful record and their managers are mon 
of integrity and ability.’’—Westerm Journal of 
Education. 
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The students of Mills College on November 18th staged William 
Butler Yeats’s antique comedy, ““The Countess Cathleen,” in celebration 
of the eighty-fifth birthday of Mrs. Susan Mills, founder and president 
emeritus of the college. Beautiful and special scenery made for the 
occasion added greatly to the presentation. The motif of the play is 
ae upon the soul-bartering of Satan, and is replete with mirth and 
pathos. 


The lectures which President Wheeler delivered as Theodore Roose- 
velt professor at the University of Berlin last winter have just appeared 
in book form from the press of Karl Trubner at Strassburg, Germany. 
The book is entitled “‘Education and Democracy in America,” and is in 
German. The first sentence in the opening lecture on public opinion 
gives a clue to the general content and purpose of the whole series: ““The 
source of all power in the United States is public opinion; and the 
sources of public opinion are outlined in the book as the colleges, the 
universities, the schools, the churches and the press. The lectures appear 
just as they were written in June and July, 1909, and delivered in the 
winter of 1909-1910. President Wheeler says in his preface that “‘the 
temptation to revise and even rewrite into a form more worthy of a book 
was resisted in deference to an apprehension that the result would have 
been neither lectures nor book.”” ‘The only difference between the written 
and the spoken lectures are verbal changes “‘introduced on kindly and 
expert advice in respect toward certain vested rights of the German 
vernacular.”"—California Alumni Weekly. 


OUTSIDE THE STATE 


The fourth annual convention of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education will be held in Boston, November 17th, 
18th and 19th. A feature of this gathering which contains especial 
interest is the expected presence of Dr. George Kerschensteiner, superin- 
tendent of schools, Munich, Bavaria. The Friday evening session of the 
convention is to be taken up by Dr. Kerschensteiner’s address on ““Con- 
tinuation Schools.” Separate sessions will be devoted to the following 
topics: Part Time and Evening Schools, Apprentice and Corporation 
Schools and The Broader Aspects of Industrial Education. 


The Japanese universities use both the honor system and the self- 
government plan. 


A course in writing poetry has been opened at the University of 
Missouri. 
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Will You 
Recommend Us 
To Your Pupils? 


The SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE is con- 
ducted in a businesslike manner by business men. Our teachers 
are men and women of character, intelligence, and training. We 
aim to appeal to substantial, thinking young men and women, 
who wish to advance as rapidly as possible in their chosen sub- 
jects, and who are willing to thoroughly qualify. 


Our schoolrooms are clean, sanitary, and splendidly equipped. 
They are commodious, conveniently arranged, and perfectly 
lighted. Our discipline is firm but kindly, and the atmosphere of 
the school is one of industry and earnestness. 


Our graduates are successful. At the present time there is not 
a single one, to our knowledge, who is not employed. They are 
properly trained, and they command good salaries from the start. 


If you have any students who wish to get a start in the great 
busy new San Francisco, ask them to write to us, or you write 
to us. We shall take pleasure in promptly mailing our booklet. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ALBERT S. WEAVER, President 908 Market St. San Francisco 


We have in our faculty the finest living penman. A specimen 
of his work will be sent you on réquest. 
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_ President Kendrick C. Babcock of the University of Arizona has 
resigned to accept a position in the United States Bureau of Education, 
a position created by Congress at its last session. Dr. Babcock will be 
specialist in higher education under the direction of Commissioner Elmer 
E. Brown. He will enter upon his new duties in the near future. Those 
duties will include the extension and improvement of the information 
service respecting colleges, universities, professional schools, and schools 
of technology. Dr. Babcock is well known to many school people in 
California, having been assistant professor of American history and polit- 
ical science in the University of California from 1896 to 1902. 


According to statistics recently compiled at Yale, more than 25 per 
cent of the students who register fail to finish their courses. The figures 
show that in the classical department, 15 per cent of the students do not 
graduate; in the scientific department, 30 per cent; in the forestry depart- 
ment, 34 per cent; in the divinity school, 31 per cent; in the medical 
school, 27 per cent. 


The University of Calcutta, the largest educational corporation in 
the world, examines 10,000 students a year. 


In the death of Julia Ward Howe, on October 17th, the United 
States has lost a great woman. Her life was spent in a constant 
endeavor to make the world better. She grew old gracefully and retained 
her interest in all worthy causes until the end. Only a few days before 
her death she received an honorary degree from Smith College. She will 
be remembered as long as this republic stands for having written during 
the stress of the Civil War “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” It 
would be hard to estimate the influence of this one song. And its influ- 
ence will go on to generations yet unborn. ‘Truly it may be said of 


Julia Ward Howe that “though dead she still speaketh.” 


The trustees of the Rhodes scholarships have issued a statement 
showing that 179 men were recipients of Rhodes honors last year. Of 
this number, 90 were from the United States, 78 from the British colo- 
nies, and 11 from Germany. 


On the campus of the Kirksville, Mo., State Normal School a model 
rural school has been erected for study and observation by students 
preparing to teach in the country. Pupils are transported to this school 
from the surrounding farms in covered wagons. The course of study is 
in line with the most progressive ideas regarding rural schools. The 
building is modified so as to make large use of the basement and attic. 
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WH did nearly 100 California 


Schools introduce the 


H. L. and T. Algebra 


this fall within a few weeks of its first ap- 
pearance from the press? 


Re ad Hawke’s, Luby and Touton’s First 


—_______._ Course in Algebra W 7 
and you will know the reason HY 
Ginn & Company, Publishers 


717 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Machinery & Electrical Co. 


ENGINEERS 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


POWER PLANTS, MACHINERY 
VACUUM CLEANER, ETC. 


Office and Salesroom, 351-353 N. MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Our Book Shelf 


Gorton’s A HicH ScHoot Course IN Puysics. By Frederick 
R. Gorton, B. S., M. A., Ph. D., Associate Professor of Physics, 
Michigan State Normal College. Cloth, 480 pages. Price 
D. Appleton & Company, 833 Market street, San Francisco. 








It would seem a difficult thing to make a new text on high school 
physics clearly worth while. But Dr. Gorton has done it in this book. 
While giving a good, firm course, the mathematical end has been 
reduced to a minimum. Special stress has been laid upon making clear 
the relation of physical phenomena to human activities. Another point 
commending the book is the simple and inexpensive apparatus required 
for the experimental work. And the entire book is given a human touch 
by inserting pictures and brief biographies of the great scientists from 
Newton and Gullileo to Hertz and Rontgen. 


BALDWIN’s OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVES. Selected and edited by 
Edward Chauncey Baldwin, Assistant Professor of English Litera- 
ture, University of Illinois. Cloth, 16mo, with maps, 192 pages. 
Price, 20 cents. American Book Company, 565 Market street, 
San Francisco. 





A convenient pocket edition of one of the College Entrance Require- 
ments in English reading. ‘The selections were carefully made with a 
view to furnishing students of high school age with an introduction to 
Hebrew literature which would stimulate them to further reading in this 
line. The annotations supply such explanations as are necessary for intel- 
ligent reading. ‘The introduction gives a good general view of the Old 
Testament as a work of literature. 


Tuomas’ How To TEACH ENGLISH Ctassics. By Charles Swain 
Thomas, A. M., Head of the Department of English in the Newton 
(Mass.) High School. Paper, 132 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 





This recent addition to the Riverside Literature Series contains 
suggestions for study, questions, comments, and composition assignments 
on the books usually required for college entrance. With genuine lit- 
erary appreciation and clear understanding of the goal of high school 
English, the author has prepared a helpful book—a guide that really 
opens the classics without getting lost in a microscopic study of details. 
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Now on press 


DREW’S The Health Index 
COACHING | st Chie 
SCHOOL 


by 
Dr. ERNEST BRYANT HoaG 


JOHN S. DREW, Ph. B., Prin. author of 
S—__—_—_—SX—X—_—___ Health Studies 
Prepares for A new and revised edition 
ALL COLLEGES Ww : 
' est Coast Shells 
West Point 2 Annapolis . 


ivi 1 JosiaH KEEP 
Civ Service and With more than three hundred 
TEACHERS EXAMS. illustrations and colored frontispiece. 
43 Van Ness Ave. . ‘ 
“i N FRANGISCO Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


PUBLISHERS SAN FRANCISCO 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


+ { Rochester, N. Y. 
Factories: Fr ° Germany 


The difficulty of projecting Opaque Objects is solved by our New Lantern 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Also permit us to quote you on Microscopes and Laboratory Supplies 





FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Thousands of students are now filing applications to secure the advan- 
tage offered by the Home Study Department of Carnegie College. The 
College gives Free Tuition to one representative in each county and city. 
Normal, Teachers’ Professional, Grammar School, High School, College 
Preparatory, Civil Service, Bookkeeping, and Shorthand Courses are thor- 
oughly taught by Correspondence. Students are prepared for County, 
High School, and State Certificates, and for positions as Bookkeepers and 
Stenographers. Special Courses are also given in Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Freehand Drawing, Mechanical Drawing, 
Aesthetic Drawing, Freehand Lettering, and Practical Agriculture. Over 
100 branches are given from which the student may select his work. Appli- 
cants for Free Tuition should mention this paper, and address CARNEGIE 
COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 








Dann’s ScHooLt HyMNAL. By Hollis Dann, Professor of Music in 
Cornell University. Cloth, large 8vo, 191 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
American Book Company, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 





This song book for high schools, normal schools, and colleges in- 
cludes only texts and music which are suitable and worthy. It is the 
result of a wide experience in directing the teaching of music, from the 
kindergarten to the university. The hymns and chants are such as will 
attract and hold the attention and interest of young people, as here pre- 
sented. The volume contains also the best of the patriotic and national 
songs, and many of the familiar folk and plantation songs. 


YOUNG AND JACKSON’s ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. W. A. 
Young, Ph. D., Associate Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathe- 
matics, University of Chicago, and Lambert L. Jackson, Ph. D., 
Formerly Professor of Mathematics, State Normal School, Brock- 
port, New York. Cloth, 442 pages. Price, $1.12. D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 833 Market street, San Francisco. 





This book furnishes a clear-cut, well-organized two years’ course 
in algebra, fully meeting college entrance requirements. While present- 
ing algebra frankly for its logical value, the authors have done much 
toward revealing utility in the subject by introducing simple mensura- 
tional and physical formulas, and by applying algebra to modern 
industrial, commercial and scientific problems the content of which can 
be readily understood by the pupil. Another strong feature of the book 


is the inductive approach to definitions and principles. The pedagogy 
throughout is good. 


GUERBER’S STORY OF OLD FRANCE. By H. A. Guerber. Cloth, 
12mo, 374 pages, with illustrations. Price, 65 cents. American 
Book Company, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 





A new historical reader for the upper grammar grades, which may 
also be used as a textbook in history. It gives the story of France from 
the earliest times down to the death of Louis XIV, laying special stress 
upon the many interesting and picturesque episodes in which the period 
abounds, as they are presented in literature and art. The book is sup- 
plied with suitable maps, and with many illustrations, largely from photo- 
graphs of famous paintings, statues, and buildings. The style is vivid 
and attractive, and the work is sure to hold the pupil’s attention. 
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Just a Little Better 


SAN FRANCISCO 
“OVERLAND LIMITED” 


Southern Pacific-Union Pacific 


Ticket Offices 
Flood Building, 42 Powell St. 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 
Broadway and 13th St., Oakland. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
ior 
NOVEMBER 
nm sale at all news stands 


15 cents 
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